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The Editor Previews 
This Issue 


Carson McCULLERS (nee Smith) has 
become a significant figure in contempo- 
rary literature, respected by critics and 
popular enough to get into the paper- 
back editions. Born in Columbus, Geor- 
gia, she now lives in Nyack, New York. 
Dayton Konter has long been interested 
in the more artistic of the southern 
writers, whom he interprets with real 
insight. His paper about her is illuminat- 
ing—even if one has not yet read her. 


Who would not be interested in “A 
Marriage Proposal’? HENRY M. BRIcK- 
ELL’s paper is as interesting and sig- 
nificant as the title suggests. Here again 
is a story of vital teaching, which even 
teachers with less colorful personalities 
could successfully imitate. 


Don M. WoLrFe, a respected college 
teacher and anthologist, is also co- 
author of a successful series of high 
school composition texts. In his “Can 
Creative Writing Be a Democratic 
Art?”’ he answers pessimists and doc- 
trinaire ability-groupers from experience. 
His paper has human interest. 


Irvin C. PoLey not only has ideas 
about the function of dramatics or 
school plays but as vice-principal is able 
to get them carried out. The program he 
describes in “More Chances for Growth” 
puts less strain than the usual school play 
upon both director and students. Those 
who imagine Quakers as solemn and 
stiff ought to meet Dr. Poley—or read 
Friendly Anecdotes (see May English 
Journal, p. 294). Dr. Poley taught high 
school English methods many summers 
at Harvard. 


Tom Burnam’s “A Note for Miss 
Higginbotham” neatly imbeds the pill of 
idea in the piquant jelly of entertain- 
ment. Read—and heed. 


R. J. Hype’s “Vitalizing a High 
School Library” is a tale of successful 
enterprise, told with gusto. It offers 
many suggestions for teachers who do 
not have charge of the school library but 
are interested in encouraging more use 
of its good books for leisure reading. 


Materials for remedial work in reading 
are always a problem. GRACE I. ENGLISH 
takes issue with an earlier contributor 
and then names some usable books. See 


page 446. 


SISTER Mary HEsTER’s paper, “Do 
They Write Frequently Enough?” in the 
“Round Table” is a salutary dose of 
quinine. The editor would like only to 
add to her last sentence: “the adequacy 
of the motivation for writing.” 


How bad is it to say “He is one of the 
best students who has ever been here’’? 
The “Current English Forum” this month 
gives a dependable answer—one which 
will not please either reactionaries or 
radicals. 


“Report and Summary,” on pages 466 
and 467, surveys an unusual group of 
papers about novels. Perhaps fiction is 
regaining its place in the thinking of 
magazine editors—and the public? 


Prize Stories of 1951 gets an oversize 
review (p. 471) because it has particular 
significance for teachers of English. The 
“Professional” section is especially im- 
portant, too. 
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Carson McCullers: Variations on a Theme 


DAYTON KOHLER’ 


Tre qualities first-rate novelist 
never leave us in doubt for long. We are 
always conscious of a pattern present in 
the work itself, with each new book ex- 
tending and integrating the general de- 
sign. This pattern is what we usually 
have in mind when we talk about a 
writer’s characteristics, a term loosely 
employed to cover the appearance of re- 
current themes, character drawing, the 
craftsmanship of structure, choice of im- 
ages and symbols, the texture of style. A 
good writer can vary the arrangement of 
interior details from book to book, ac- 
cording to his need or skill, but after he 
has written three or four novels the pat- 
tern remains fairly constant in its broader 
outlines. In the end it becomes one means 
of measuring his material and technical 
resources. Its scope testifies to the com- 
pleteness of his vision within the limits of 
his world, just as his strategy with form, 
symbol, and language provides the clues 
to the nature of his moral insight. 

Few writers, however, are as consistent 
and thoroughgoing as Carson McCullers 
in creating a sustained body of work. Her 
novels and short stories, set beside those 
of her contemporaries, seem more nearly 
of one piece. This underlying unity is 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


partly the result of her prevailing theme 
of loneliness and desire, partly the work- 
ing of the special sensibility which colors 
her perception of people and events. Her 
writing has both center and substance, 
making all the more remarkable the fact 
that serious criticism has never given her 
fiction the attention it deserves. 

When Mrs. McCullers published The 
Heart Is a Lonely Hunter in 1940, some 
reviewers tagged her as a new Main 
Street realist and her remarkable first 
novel as one more story of warped, hun- 
gry souls in conflict with the village. 
Others, catching echoes of political doc- 
trines which were current at the time, 
decided that she had written a sly fable 
on fascism. A year later these same re- 
viewers found in Reflections in a Golden 
Eye another late flowering of Southern 
Gothic, a literary tradition powerfully ex- 
emplified but transcended in the novels 
of William Faulkner and now going to 
seed in the baroque fantasies of Truman 
Capote. Critical readers came closer to 
the heart of the matter with The Member 
of the Wedding, when they saw issues 
common to the larger world reflected in 
that probing study of a twelve-year-old 
girl trapped in the confusion of her own 
adolescence. But even though Mrs. Mc- 
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Cullers’ purpose was frequently misread, 
there was never any doubt as to the 
vividness of her writing. She possessed 
from the first those qualities which dis- 
tinguish the born writer: the ability to re- 
create with fidelity and rich complexity a 
world of sense impressions, an intimation 
of the mystery surrounding our circle of 
awareness, and a technique giving form 
and meaning to the raw lump of experi- 
ence. 

Ironically enough, she had her first 
popular success as a playwright. The 
Member of the Wedding, dramatized from 
her novel of the same title, arrived on 
Broadway in the middle of a stale theat- 
rical season. There its freshness of theme 
and unconventional stage treatment won 
for its writer both the Donaldson Award 
and the New York Drama Critics Prize. 
Undoubtedly the play owed much to the 
superb acting of Ethel Waters and the 
supporting cast, but it owed even more 
to the fact that in her dramatic version 
Mrs. McCullers preserved almost intact 
the form and mood of her novel. It is as a 
~ novelist, therefore, that she must still be 
read and judged. Her publisher has now 
made this task somewhat easier by put- 
ting into one compact volume her three 
novels, half-a-dozen short stories, and a 
brilliant novelette, The Ballad of the Sad 
Café, which stands as the title piece to 
the collection. 

Rereading her earlier novels, side by 
side with these shorter pieces appearing 
in book form for the first time, we are 
struck at once by the oddly dreamlike 
quality pervading her work. Most of her 
stories reveal some degree of nightmarish 
intensity because of the indirect lighting 
on her material. This effect is one of per- 
spective as well as sensibility. Without 
being archaic, her fiction suggests the 
faraway and long ago, and with her 
opening paragraphs she takes us into her 
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own special world. Sometimes it is the 
lost world of childhood, as in The Mem- 
ber of the Wedding: 

It happened that green and crazy summer 
when Frankie was twelve years old. . . . She was 
in so much secret trouble that she thought it was 
better to stay at home—and at home there was 
only Berenice Sadie Brown and John Henry 
West. The three of them sat at the kitchen table, 
saying the same things over and over, so that by 
August the words began to rhyme with each 
other and sound strange. The world seemed to 
die each afternoon and nothing moved any 
longer. At last the summer was like a green sick 
dream, or like a silent crazy jungle under glass. 


There is calculated vagueness here, a 
hint of the portentous and purely im- 
aginative, as if the real had become so 
mixed with childish fancy that Frankie 
Addams could never be quite sure what 
did happen that year. Sometimes Mrs. 
McCullers’ style gives a suggestion of re- 
moteness to the commonplace present. 
The first sentence of The Heart Is a 
Lonely Hunter could easily begin a me- 
dieval legend of piety and grace: “In the 
town there were two mutes, and they 
were always together.” Instead, we read 
a story of life in a southern mill town to- 
ward the end of the depression. The feel- 
ing of distance may come also from her 
treatment of landscape and setting. The 
village in The Ballad of the Sad Café is 
“Jonesome, sad, and like a place that is 
far off and estranged from all the other 
places in the world.” This effect of dis- 
tance is neither sentimental nor quaint; 
its aesthetic value is to define the point 
of view from which action and scene are 
presented in somber aspect. It is a per- 
spective revealing a world of half-lights 
and shadows. The logic of things in Mrs. 
McCullers’ stories is no longer the day- 
light logic of everyday life. Her literary 
kinship is with solitary, midnight-haunted 
novelists like Hawthorne and Melville, 
writers who caught in fable and with 
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CARSON McCULLERS 


symbol a reflection of America’s unquiet 
mind. 

At the same time her talent has firm 
roots in the local scene. The settings of 
her novels are Georgia mill towns, a 
dusty crossroads hamlet, an army post in 
the Deep South. Against this regional 
background she has created a world of 
tragic reality, as violent as Dostoevski’s, 
as richly symbolic as Kafka’s, though 
unmistakably her own. It is a limited 
world, but within it she is capable of pre- 
cise and evocative effects. She has all the 
realist’s concern for shapes and colors, 
for the particularities of persons and 
things. Her books are filled with images 
drawn, not from the historic tradition of 
literature, but from the background of 
particular experience in which her char- 
acters are involved. If we put side by 
side her account of Frankie Addams’ 
walk downtown one August morning and 
the description of Carol Kennicott’s 
stroll through Gopher Prairie, we per- 
ceive immediately the difference between 
Sinclair Lewis’ catalogue of details and 
Mrs. McCullers’ rendering of an event 
realistically experienced as well as re- 
corded. 

Her writing develops interesting juxta- 
positions; the simple and the elusive, 
realism and imaginative symbolism. To 
the realist’s strict regard for appearances 
and sense experience she has joined the 
symbolist’s preoccupation with meaning 
and value. This fusion allows her im- 
agination to operate simultaneously on 
two levels—one real and dramatic, the 
other poetic and symbolic. The quality 
of dualism in her work is best illustrated 
by her handling of character. The men 
and women in her novels exist as clearly 
realized human beings, even while they 
function as symbols of the human pre- 
dicament. John Singer, the mute who 
stands at the center of action and mean- 
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ing in The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter, is 
such a figure, realistically drawn. Details 
of physical appearance, habits, occupa- 
tion, environment, personal relation- 
ships, and the difficulties of his physical 
handicap are all faithfully presented to 
show the complicated nature of his so- 
cial experience. His value, however, is 
symbolic. To the other characters in the 
novel he is the embodiment of that sense 
of isolation, of separation from the com- 
munity, which makes their lives 
wretched. 

Not all her people are so recognizably 
citizens of the world we ourselves share. 
With a sharp eye for the strange or ab- 
normal in human nature and behavior, 
she displays an almost Dickensian gusto 
in creating characters Dickens himself 
never dreamed of. Most of the men and 
women in her world are grotesques in the 
manner of Sherwood Anderson’s people 
in Winesburg, Ohio: social misfits, psy- 
chological freaks. Many of them are 
maimed or deformed. Berenice Sadie 
Brown, for example, is the wise, warm- 
hearted colored cook who in The Member 
of the Wedding mothers Frankie and her 
small cousin, John Henry West. She is 
the one element of stability in the hap- 
hazard Addams household, and her di- 
vided loyalty between the white race and 
her own is symbolized by the blue glass 
eye she bought after she had lost her own 
during a fight with a worthless husband. 
“Tt stared out fixed and wild from her 
quiet, colored face, and why she had 
wanted a blue eye nobody human would 
ever know. Her right eye was dark and 
sad.’’ Cousin Lymon, a figure of teachery 
and malevolence in The Ballad of the Sad 
Café, is a hunchback. In Reflections in a 
Golden Eye a wife, grief-stricken because 
of her baby’s death and her husband’s 
infidelity, mutilates herself with garden 
shears. Apparently Mrs. McCullers can ~ 
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realize her own tragic vision of life only 
through symbols of the misshapen and 
the hurt, whose physical deformities re- 
veal outwardly the twisted, distorted 
spirits of their inner lives. 

There is illustrative value in the scene 
in which Frankie remembers the freaks 
she had seen at the Chattahoochee Fair 
and imagines that “they had looked at 
her in a secret way and tried to connect 
their eyes with hers, as though to say: 
We know you.” The people in these 
books feel a desperate need to communi- 
cate with their fellows. Frankie tries to 
tell her plans for her brother’s wedding to 
a man on a tractor, who cannot hear her 
over the clatter of his machine. The char- 
acters in The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter 
make the mute their confidant. The pa- 
thetic old man in ‘A Tree. A Rock. A 
Cloud”’ has as his only listener a paper- 
boy who cannot understand. When they 
fail to break through the barriers of self, 
they are driven to moods of violence and 
despair. The symbolism of the café, that 
“clean, well-lighted place”’ for the lonely 
and the sleepless, is as clearly motivated 
in Mrs. McCullers’ novels as it is in 
Hemingway’s story. 

In fact, this is the basic symbol in The 
Ballad of the Sad Café, the novelette 
which leads us by a short cut into the 
whole fabulous world of Carson McCul- 
lers. It is not a perfect story, for there 
are flaws in its structure and style which 
will be considered later; but it brings into 
perspective and balance the chief ele- 
ments of her narrative pattern: a plot of 
double conflict, external and internal, be- 
tween the individual and a hostile en- 
vironment; a dramatic structure unfold- 
ing the tension of crisis, when the indi- 
vidual realizes that he is separate and 
lost; a theme of moral isolation presented 
in terms of social disunity and the wasted 
human effort to escape the loneliness 
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which life itself imposes; style as tech- 
nique, to disclose thematic meanings 
which parallel the dramatic line of ac- 
tion. 

The setting is a dreary village of one 
straggling main street and two-room 
houses for workers from the small cotton 
mill. There Miss Amelia Evans was the 
richest woman in the community, a 
gruff, cross-eyed creature who owned a 
thriving store, made and sold her own 
corn whisky, and held mortgages all over 
the county. She had married Marvin 
Macy, a millhand, whom she had driven 
away from home with her rough ways 
and sharp tongue. When she spoke of 
him at all—she had never taken his 
name—she called him “that loom-fixer I 
was married to.’’ Miss Amelia lived alone 
until the day Cousin Lymon appeared 
claiming kinship. She befriended the mis- 
erable hunchback and loved him in her 
awkward way. To please him she turned 
her store into a café, a place of warmth 
and fellowship for all the town. Then 
Marvin Macy, released from prison, re- 
turned, and he and Cousin Lymon be- 
came friends. Miss Amelia did not even 
protest when the cripple brought Macy 
to live with them. But one night she and 
Macy fought with their fists. At the mo- 
ment of her victory the hunchback at- 
tacked her from the rear. Macy and 
Cousin Lymon went away together after 
wrecking the café and her still. For three 
years Miss Amelia sat on her steps each 
night and waited for the hunchback. At 
last she had a carpenter board up her 
house and the café, so that the town be- 
came as forlorn as ever. ‘There is ab- 
solutely nothing to do. .. . You might as 
well go down to the Forks Falls highway 
and listen to the chain gang.”’ For there 
the convicts are singing. ““And what kind 
of gang is this that can make such music? 
Just twelve mortal men, seven of them 
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black and five of them white boys from 
this county. Just twelve mortal men who 
are together.” 

This novelette has the casual tone of 
an old wives’ tale, retold with touches of 
horror and wry humor, like one of Bere- 
nice Sadie Brown’s yarns. It is also a 
story of compassion and insight, for 
deeper meanings lie under the simple 
narrative pattern, meanings which are 
prefigured at the beginning in the brief 
glimpse we have of Miss Amelia peering 
from a window of her boarded-up house, 
“‘a face like the terrible dim faces known 
in dreams—sexless and white, with two 
crossed eyes which are turned inward so 
sharply that they seem to be exchanging 
one long and secret gaze of grief.’’ Here 
are horror and anguish joined, the fate 
alike of the sensitive and the physical 
freak. Mrs. McCullers’ triumph is that 
she has made Miss Amelia grotesque 
without letting her become ridiculous, 
just as Cousin Lymon is sinister without 
being melodramatic. In this fable the 
writer ponders the mystery of love and 
the hatred which lies close to it, and the 
ways by which character is shaped for 
betrayal and ruin. The Ballad of the Sad 
Café is an impressive story because it 
takes a long, steady look at the moral 
evil which is also the devouring, obses- 
sive evil of modern society, the isolation 
of the loving and the lonely. 

All of Mrs. McCullers’ fiction turns on 
the single theme of loneliness and long- 
ing. But the idea of moral isolation is not 
new so far as our national literature is 
concerned. It came into American writ- 
ing at the beginning, and after passing 
through various hands it became the 
despairing refrain of lostness and seeking 
which gave to Thomas Wolfe’s novels 
their quality of undisciplined but poig- 
nant poetry. Its symbols are almost as 
various as our major writers: Lake Glim- 
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merglass among the trees, Ethan Brand, 
the mad voyage in pursuit of the White 
Whale, Huck Finn adrift on his raft, the 
Jamesian pilgrimage to ruined European 
palaces and cathedrals. This sense of lone- 
liness at the bottom of the American ex- 
perience has always puzzled the percep- 
tive European. At home it has been in- 
terpreted both as the result of man’s fail- 
ure to master his environment and as a 
residue of the pioneer effort, its image the 
hunter or settler alone against the wide 
sweep of a continent. It accounts also, as 
Stephen Spender has pointed out, for the 
recurrent theme in our literature of “the 
great misunderstood energy of creative 
art, transformed into the inebriate, the 
feeling ox, the sensitive, the homosexual, 
the lost child.”’ 

It is this view of moral isolation as the 
inescapable condition of man which 
makes The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter so 
impressive as a first novel. Four related 
stories reveal the varied aspects of its 
theme. The most appealing is that of 
Mick Kelly, tomboy daughter of a board- 
ing-house keeper and an_ ineffectual 
watch repairman. Compelled to act as 
nurse for her grubby younger brothers, 
she lives most intensely in her daydreams 
and her passion for music. At night she 
crouches in the shrubbery near a big 
house in order to hear the music from the 
radio. Once she tried to make a violin out 
of an old ukulele, but her effort failed. 
She has begun to make up her own songs. 
She likes to go to the New York Café be- 
cause Biff Brannon, the owner, never 
laughs at her or chases her away. Bran- 
non likes people and often wonders why 
his marriage has not turned out as he ex- 
pected, but after his shrewish wife dies 
he realizes that he misses her. He be- 
friends Jake Blount, a footloose, drunken 
workman who had read Marx and for- 
mulated a vague philosophy of economic 
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uplift and world brotherhood. Blount at- 
tempts to pass his incoherent message on 
to Dr. Copeland, a Negro physician aus- 
terely devoted to curing the physical and 
social ills of his race. All these people are 
drawn to John Singer, the mute, because 
they believe that he knows some inner 
certainty and calm which they lack. 
Even his silence seems a form of uncom- 
mitted wisdom. 

But the mute proves no stronger than 
they. When his only friend, a Greek mute 
named Antonapoulos, dies in an insane 
asylum, Singer commits suicide. His 
death resolves the fates of these other 
people who had looked up to him and 
taken comfort from his example. Mick 
Kelly, cowed by her family’s financial 
needs, goes to work in a five-and-ten cent 
store where she has no time for day- 
dreaming or music. Biff Brannon renews 
his life of quiet watching and wondering. 
Blount drifts away, still believing in the 
inchoate truths for which he can never 
find the words, to a job in another mill 
town. Dr. Copeland, sick and despairing, 
is brutally beaten while trying to secure 
justice for his maimed son. 

As in Mrs. McCullers’ later work, the 
novel gives the impression of life continu- 
ing irrevocably beyond her final page. 
One example is the story of Bubber 
Kelly, Mick’s small brother, who on im- 
pulse wounds with his gun a little girl 
who was all dressed up and would not 
speak to him. “After that night nobody 
called him Bubber any more. The big 
kids in the neighborhood started calling 
him Baby-Killer Kelly. But he didn’t 
speak much to any person and nothing 
seemed to bother him. The family called 
him by his real name—George.” A 
Dreiser or a Farrell could write the end of 
George Kelly’s story, but he would come 
no closer than Mrs. McCullers has done 
to make us understand its beginning. 


No one, so far as I know, has com- 
mented on the thematic structure of this 
novel—thematic as that term is used to 
describe form in a musical composition. 
Mrs. McCullers had her early training in 
music, and she has drawn upon her 
knowledge to give the design of her book 
its structural analogy. Themes and char- 
acter motifs appear early in the novel, 
only to be dropped and later resumed, so 
that the structure becomes one of intro- 
duction, repetition, variation, disso- 
nances, unresolved harmonies. The de-- 
sign of the novel alone should have indi- 
cated to her first reviewers how far she 
had progressed beyond realistic report- 
ing. 

The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter is the 
broadest social picture she has at- 
tempted. In contrast, the world of Re- 
flections in a Golden Eye has grown re- 
stricted and intense. Her setting, an un- 
named army post, presupposes a par- 
ticular society and special forms of con- 
duct, so that her novel seems as morally 
insulated as James’s The Turn of the 
Screw and as geographically remote as 
the Pacific islands in Conrad’s Victory. 
The pressure of the narrowed field makes 
for speed and concentration, and the 
reader has a feeling of powerlessness be- 
fore this swift unfolding of physical vio- 
lence and psychological horrors. The 
writer announces her setting, her ‘plot, 
and her characters in her first paragraph: 
“There is a fort in the South where a few 
years ago a murder was committed. The 
participants of this tragedy were: two 
officers, a soldier, two women, a Filipino, 
and a horse.”’ Everything that happens— 
domestic infidelity, brutality, the frozen 
hate of impotence, sexual frenzy—flows 
as if under inner compulsion from that 
opening statement until we hear the 
crashing echoes of the shot when Captain 
Penderton shoots the inarticulate soldier 
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who has crept into the house to perform 
an innocent but terrifying ritual of adora- 
tion beside Mrs. Penderton’s bed while 
she sleeps. 

But Reflections in a Golden Eye is more 
than a simple chronicle of violence. For 
Mrs. McCullers the real thing is not the 
effect of horror she creates but the envel- 
oping moment which reveals man’s ca- 
pacity for error, cruelty, guilt, self-decep- 
tion, self-destruction. The book is an ex- 
ample of the planned novel, with every 
detail and symbol deliberately created 
and plotted. Story, character, and setting 
exist as one great metaphor. For the spe- 
cial world of this novel is also the larger 
world, and its characters—the weak, the 
impotent, the skeptical, the predatory, 
the lonely, the unreflecting primitive— 
are its society. Her method in this novel 
is that of much modern poetry and fic- 
tion, but it is also a method as old as the 
first myths and fables. 

In one sense her stories are never fin- 
ished, for she has the habit of returning 
to the same characters and situations and 
reworking them, as much for her own un- 
derstanding, apparently, as for that of 
her readers. There are points of similar- 
ity, for instance, between the section of 
The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter dealing 
with Mick Kelly and The Member of the 
Wedding. Frankie Addams and Mick 
come from very much the same environ- 
ment and class. Both are the daughters 
of not too prosperous or successful 
watchmakers; both are passing through 
the unhappy, stormy period between 
childhood and maturity; and both, if 
they receive any understanding or af- 
fection at all, get it from colored serv- 
ants. There, however, the parallels end. 
What Mrs. McCullers lost in breadth be- 
tween her first novel and her third, she 
gained in depth and intensity. In The 
Member of the Wedding she makes us feel 


that adolescence is the thing she says it 
is, a haze of loneliness and groping shot 
through with private fantasy and furious 
outbreak against a complacent adult so- 
ciety. 

The novel tells the story of several de- 
cisive days in the life of Frankie Addams 
after she became an “unjoined person 
who hung around in doorways.” Her 
only associates are Berenice Sadie Brown 
and her little cousin. Much of the mean- 
ing of Frankie’s plight comes through in 
random talk around the kitchen table, 
with the cook trying to communicate 
whatever wisdom her own life has 
brought her and John Henry still accept- 
ing with childhood’s innocence whatever 
the world has to offer. Frankie seizes 
upon her soldier brother’s approaching 
wedding as a chance to will herself into 
the social community, oniy to discover 
that the bride and groom must by neces- 
sity reject her and that she must fend for 
herself. It is easy enough to understand 
why this novel succeeded as a play. In 
the story of Frankie Addams Mrs. Mc- 
Cullers has reduced the total idea of 
moral isolation to a fable of simple out- 
lines and a few eloquently dramatic 
scenes, set against a background of 
adolescent mood and experience familiar 
to us all. 

Since all her novels represent some 
kind of variation on the one theme of hu- 
man loneliness, a knowledge of her treat- 
ment of this theme is necessary to under- 
stand the purpose and cast of her writing. 
We should not take it for granted, how- 
ever, that her work is in any way sys- 
tematic or mechanical. Her way is not 
the course of allegory, tracing an exact 
correspondency between image and idea, 
but the way of myth. She is, after all, a 
novelist haunted by the elusive nature of 
human truth, and her underlying theme 
gives coherence to the variety and sur- 
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prises she has found in the world about 
her. 

By means of theme, symbol, and style 
she has thrown some light upon a dark 
corner of human experience. This in itself 
is no small achievement, especially so in 
view of the fact that her command of il- 
luminating structure and style has been 
considerably complicated by the nature 
of her sensibility. Perhaps she had before 
her the example of Sherwood Anderson 
or William Saroyan to show that for the 
serious writer feeling is not enough. The 
Heart Is a Lonely Hunter is clearly the 
work of a subjective novelist who has dis- 
ciplined herself to write objectively. Mrs. 
McCullers is capable of deep feeling, but 
she confines the emotional content of her 
stories to the experiences of her charac- 
ters and does not interfuse her person- 
ality with theirs. Also, for the novelist at- 
tracted by effects of violence and horror 
there is always the temptation to over- 
write. But she has seldom allowed elabo- 
ration of style to take the place of value 
in her work. The early discipline shows 
again in her mastery of a style which 
takes its color and rhythm from the im- 
mediate background of character and 
scene. 

The general high level of her writing 
makes all the more apparent, therefore, 
the slackening in the tensions of struc- 
ture and style to be found in The Ballad 
of the Sad Café. In her effort to give this 
novelette the simple outlines of a ballad 
story she has let self-conscious archaism 
creep into her prose at several points. 
‘Now let time pass,” she has written, 
and again, “So do not forget this Marvin 
Macy, as he is to act a terrible part in the 
story which is yet to come.” Sentences 
like these represent stylistic coyness be- 
cause they are poetically false and out of 
context with the objective drama. In 
very much the same way Mrs. McCullers 
weakens the tightness of her structure by 
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stepping into the foreground of the story 
to comment on her characters. Here is a 
sample: 

But the hearts of small children are delicate 
organs. A cruel beginning in this world can 
twist them into curious shapes. The heart of a 
hurt child can shrink so that forever afterward 
it is hard and pitted as the seed of a peach. Or 
again, the heart of such a child may fester and 
swell until it is a misery to carry within the 
body, easily chafed and hurt by the most ordi- 
nary things. 

Passages like these show the writer’s 
capacity for relaxed and wise observa- 
tion, but they may also indicate on her 
part the feeling of a need to editorialize, 
as if she thought her story too weak to 
carry unsupported its burden of theme 
and sensibility. 

These minor flaws in her later work are 
defects of technique, not of vision, and, 
since they are not moral, they are cur- 
able. But they do imply that she has car- 
ried her method as far as possible and 
that if she continues with it she may end 
in repetition, elaboration, decoration. 
This is not to suggest that she should 
find another body of material or work to- 
ward different effects. The novelist takes 
his subject from whatever part of the 
world has come under his observation, 
and he cannot by doctrinal resolve add 
to the scope and meaning of his writing 
more than his own experience has taught 
him. Perhaps in the long novel on which 
she is reported now at work Mrs. Mc- 
Cullers will bring her vision to the wider 
scene, a more comprehensive picture of 
her world, and by imaginative symbolism 
and ironic insight reveal, as she has done 
at her best, the difference between in- 
nocence and experience, ajyppearance and 
reality. Meanwhile she has given us nov- 
els of warmth and significance. In doing 
so, she has exhibited considerable re- 
sourcefulness and technical skill. Un- 
doubtedly she will be able to solve her 
problem in her own way. 
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A Marriage Proposal 


HENRY M. BRICKELL’ 


Sixteen icebergs sitting in a row. The 
fraction that showed above the surface 
could almost be discounted. Beneath it 
lay seven-eighths of their substance—an 
emotional underworld of conflict and 
excitement, where they lived most of 
their lives. Those were my students. For 
years their teachers had dealt carefully 
with a fragment of their personalities— 
the shallowly responsive fragment that 
juggles classroom clichés and scraps of 
fact. I wanted to deal with the important 
part—that seething underworld where 
the personality wrestles with the prob- 
lems it finds urgent and real. Then I 
could know that what we did in the class- 
room might gain the precious immortal- 
ity of life beyond the 3:40 bell. 
Starting from nothing—or from every- 
thing, depending upon how one regards 
students—I asked those sixteen graduat- 
ing seniors to write down any questions 
which had never been answered for them 
in school or out—questions about any- 
thing which deeply concerned them. One 
boy asked who had thrown the longest 
forward pass in football history; another 
asked how to write a business letter; one 
wondered whether there is a God. (No 
one asked how to avoid the split infini- 
tive.) A few questions turned up again 
and again: How do you know when 
you’re old enough to get married? How 
much money will I need to start a home? 
What job will be best for me? What kind 
of education do I need to get that job? 


t Bloom Township High School, Chicago Heights, 
Tllinois (at the time of this teaching). 


We discussed the matter and decided 
to study marriage and job problems. I 
felt that these were excellent frameworks 
within which my students could exercise 
and improve their language abilities. 
Saving job consideration for the weeks 
immediately preceding graduation, we 
began with marriage. 

The first step was to classify all the 
questions on marriage which occurred to 
the fifteen boys and the one girl in the 
class. One thing was immediately evi- 
dent: their interests ranged from meeting 
new girls to buying old age insurance. I 
used a sociogram to divide the class into 
committees, each one to draft questions 
in one of four areas: (1) courtship, (2) 
engagement, (3) early marriage, (4) later 
marriage. This chronological classifica- 
tion gave way to a topical ordering of 
questions when actual study began, for 
our reading material dealt with general 
problems which cut across all chrono- 
logical partitions. 

The selection of reading materials was 
the second step. I wanted to handle the 
study through penetrating, mature fic- 
tion as far as possible, chiefly because 
most high school fiction—especially the 
kind these students chose to read—pal- 
liates the reality of adult living. Every 
stereotyped challenge has its stylized 
response, every virtue its descriptive 
cliché, every evil its black-edged label. 

I tried out Katherine Mansfield’s 
“Bliss” (yawns), Dorothy Parker’s 
“Here We Are’’ (smiling attention), a 
simple husband-discovers-wife’s-virtues 
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tale from the Woman’s Home Companion 
(irrelevant controversy), and a mother- 
in-law travesty from the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (excited laughter). Something 
daunted, I nevertheless proceeded. I 
culled books from the school library and 
from near-by public libraries. I bought 
pamphlets from reputable sources, col- 
lected good current magazines, chose 
some of my own books, and asked stu- 
dents to bring any reliable literature 
they owned. 

Having established committees to ex- 
plore various areas and to direct class 
discussion in those areas, we began to 
study the piles of books and magazines. 
Each committee confined its reading to a 
single area, so that we could make more 
data available to all students. Early dis- 
cussion was held only in committee 
groups, whole-group discussions being 
postponed until the committees had com- 
piled significant information to share 
with the class. 

I asked each student to read during 
our study one novel which dealt honestly 
with boy-girl relationships or with family 
problems. One boy read Life with Father, 
experiencing some difficulty; one read 
Seventeen; a third read and learned from 
Ethan Frome. 

We invited a director of our local com- 
munity house to talk with us. She was 
delighted with this chance to discuss 
marriage with my seniors, for her series 
of marriage-preparation talks at the 
community house had been attracting 
only girls. She hoped to interest boys in 
the talks, thus opening the way for en- 
gaged couples to attend the meetings. 
Her visit to the school gave her the 
publicity she wanted, stirred an interest 
in the community-house series, and gave 
her the chance to do an intelligent, 
warmly human job of discussing the 
questions my seniors raised. They liked 
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her enough to stay after school to get the 
answers to special questions. 

The best sign of sincere student inter- 
est in the study was their taking discus- 
sions outside the classroom. Several 
talked with their parents about the ques- 
tions we had raised. One boy took his 
group’s questions to a priest, so that the 
group could learn the Catholic view- 
point. Another boy began talking regu- 
larly with his own priest, who offered to 
visit the school to talk with the entire 
class, some of whom were not Catholic. 

So far as I know, no one in the com- 
munity has ever uttered a word of con- 
demnation about the teaching of that 
unit in family relations. From this tale 
there wags a moral: the way to a town’s 
heart is through its students. Like most 
small towns, ours is quite conservative. 
Badly handled, anything sex-oriented 
could catapult this latter-day Gopher 
Prairie into something approaching civil 
war. But boys and girls who are con- 
vinced that what they are doing is im- 
portant will paint at home a picture of 
school that will obviate much contro- 
versy and will gain real support from 
parents. I think that is what happened 
in our town: students handled our ‘“‘pub- 
lic relations’’ splendidly. There is a les- 
son here for every school. 

While the committees read widely in 
the good materials we had in the class- 
room, I gave a series of home assign- 
ments. They were meant to point up the 
painful artificiality and superficiality of 
the mass media in their handling of 
family problems. Each student was to 
select a pulp magazine containing a 
fictional treatment of a serious marriage 
problem. He was to write a précis of the 
situation, to abstract the exact source 
and nature of the conflict, and to analyze 
the solution for credibility and honesty. 
We went on to treat in the same manner 
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a “comic”? magazine, a movie, a radio 
serial, a story from a “slick”? magazine, 
and so on. Like everything else the class 
did, this writing was of indifferent qual- 
ity, though interest ran rather high 
throughout. Good thinking alone was 
difficult for them; good writing was de- 
cidedly beyond their ability. They tried, 
however, and for them merely trying was 
a rare and salubrious experience. 

This homework ended our weeks of 
reading, writing, committee work, home 
discussions, church conferences, and 
talks by outside speakers. Then we tied 
everything together. Each committee 
carried out a panel discussion of the 
problems in its own area. The remainder 
of the class and I asked questions and 
helped the panels stay on the track. Once 
again, these presentations were not what 
they might have been, but the students 
listened closely to everything. I knew 
it was an unusual experience for those 
seriously inadequate speakers to have 
even moderate success before a group. 
This was the kind of thing we had run 
into all along—their being required to 
use their language skills in demanding 
situations which they themselves had 
created. They began to see that they 
needed good language skills to draft 
questions everyone could understand, to 
get challenging ideas out of good novels 
and nonfiction books and pamphlets, to 
discuss problems so that everyone could 
comprehend, and to convince others of 
the validity of their own ideas. In short, 
they began to sense that their language 
skills were not adequate for their own 
purposes—an idea they had ridiculed 
not many weeks before. 

We finished our lengthy panel discus- 
sions and our study, understanding that 
all is not roses and honey in marriage, 
that most of the mass media purvey a 
picture of marriage that is impossibly 
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simple and sweet, on the one hand, or 
improbably bleak and unsatisfying, on 
the other. Best of all, we finished it 
knowing that there are good books and 
good agencies to help the married with 
their problems. 

During the weeks that followed, boys 
and girls I had never seen before edged 
in quietly at lunch or after school to ask 
advice about dating or sex problems. 
(Why had our school failed to answer 
their questions long before?) My routine 
response was that I was an English 
teacher, not a counselor. I recommended 
school deans to them or the community- 
house director or simply good reading 
materials. To one or two persistent ones 
I talked personally after they had 
visited other people and had returned to 
me. (I feel that a person has a right to 
choose his own counselor and that a 
teacher has an obligation to act as one 
after he has explained his own limita- 
tions.) 

Those extra visits from students 
meant one thing: the sixteen people I had 
taught considered what they had learned 
valuable enough to recommend it to 
other students. By that acid test all 
teaching should stand or fall. 

Our exploration of this field of mar- 
riage—and of the boy and girl relation- 
ships leading up to it—proved exceed- 
ingly provocative to my students. Con- 
sequently, I propose to other interested 
teachers that they experiment with it in 
their own classes. To clear away one 
great barrier, I offer below a few pointers 
on procedure, processes, and printed 
matter. 


How to get started 


1. Find out something about books, pamphlets, 
and articles on preparation for marriage and 
family living. Make up a list of fiction pieces 
dealing with the topic. Get ready to draw 
on these. (See Bibliography.) 
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. Open a discussion in class. If you can find 


a relevant story you know they will like, use 
it for a starter. Then open a discussion. 
Find out what problem areas interest them. 
Find which ones they would like to study. 


. Get their questions on the problem areas. 


Don’t go in with a syllabus. Don’t go in with 
a lesson plan. Don’t go in with a list of things 
every adolescent should know. Start from 
their questions. 


. Be friendly, permissive, and encouraging if 


you want them to bring up real problems. 
They will not be embarrassed if you are not. 


. Say honestly what your background and 


knowledge can and cannot offer them. Tell 
them at what points they will have to go to 
authorities or to other adults. Make them 
expect to rely on people and books outside 
the classroom as they search for answers to 
their own questions. 


. Be glad boys and girls will be together in the 


study. What they need most of all is to un- 
derstand the viewpoints of the opposite 
sex toward the matters they mention. No 
books, no experts, no teacher, can substitute 
for bringing problems out of furtive discus- 
sion and into open consideration by the prin- 
cipals involved. 

Nothing relieves the adolescent mind 
more than knowing that his worries are not 
his alone, that his apprehensions are every- 
one’s. This single realization is so crucial 
that its achievement justifies the spending 
of weeks of time. 


How to keep going 


I. 


Let students help in the selection and gather- 
ing of all resource materials. This is the most 
direct way of teaching what kinds of aid 
people and books can provide. 


. Do not use a standard textbook or workbook. 


Such devices channelize reading and discus- 
sion and tend to turn a dynamic learning 
situation into a ritual of filling blanks or 
thumbing pages for pat answers to textbook 
questions. Complex personal problems and 
the available wealth of relevant fiction and 
nonfiction militate against such pedantic 
restrictions. 


. Send students to read fiction outside class; 


read and discuss short fiction pieces with 
them in class. Combining fictional with 
factual presentation of problems enriches 
the meaning of both methods. When a mar- 
riage manual describes a situation outside a 
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student’s experience, the right short story 
can fill the framework and bring the problem 
to life. 

Seeing a story do this gives fiction new 
meaning for the reader. He begins to see that 
it can be as “real” as nonfiction, that it is 
abstracted from life and then presented 
with life’s confusing and irrelevant details 
shorn away—the hard core of a human 
problem put under a jeweler’s glass. 

Good literature is dying in the high 
school because adolescents have not ex- 
perienced its problems and do not anticipate 
them. Praising the literature and damning 
the student will not save it. We need not 
resort to the converse, however. We can 
instead relate good fiction to the adolescent’s 
problems or to nonfiction discussions of his 
future problems, thereby showing its con- 
nection with difficulties he has or expects to 
have. Only in this way can fiction come to be 
“real” to the ordinary adolescent. 


. Send students to analyze the products of the 


mass media and to bring in newspapers, 
magazines, and a radio for classroom study. 
Let them decide whether that avalanche of 
trumped-up situations and impossible end- 
ings has distorted their own ideas of marriage. 
Let them apply the rules of the marriage 
manuals to the troubled situations they find, 
to see how experts would resolve them. 


. Ask students to conduct interviews outside 


class and to invite selected persons to visit 
the classroom. The use of outside personnel 
stimulates interest among students and intro- 
duces fresh viewpoints into discussion as 
well as teaching interviewing and conversa- 
tional skills. 


. Create many chances for individuals and 


small groups to read and discuss privately 
those matters of special concern to them. 
Lock-step methods inhibit student initiative 
and candor in this kind of study, as well as 
narrowing sharply the scope of things the 
class can investigate. 


. Make extensive use of individual and panel 


reports so that special information gets 
shared. 


How to finish 
1. Have individuals or groups discuss before 


the class the answers to groups of related 
questions, attempting always to find the 
principles underlying the solution of marriage 
problems. 
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2. Test by getting oral or written reactions to 
actual problem situations which have no 
definite solutions. (Use situations not dis- 

~ cussed in class beforehand.) Try to get honest 
statements of what students would do in real 


life—don’t ask them to regurgitate principles , 


and statistics. We are primarily after atti- 
tudinal change—not memorization of data. 
Compare results with pre-teaching tests. 


. For students who want further help, ar- 
range for private conferences with yourself, 
school counselors, or qualified community 
agents. We must help students explore 
further those problems our teaching opens up 
for them. 
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We need to think in a third dimension, a dimension which gives 


substance and meaning to the interaction of events and people .. . . 
Our greatest need concerns the moral and spiritual development of 
our students. It is in meeting the needs in this quarter that we can 
hope for growth in that all-important yet intangible quality we call 
character. 


ArTHuR S. ApAms, President 
American Council on Education 
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Can Creative W; riting Be a Democratic Art? 


DON M. WOLFE’ 


Asovr ten years ago, at Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, a short, stubby 
boy with yellow hair and a bumptious 
grin appeared in a freshman English 
class. His name was Karl Schultz. The 
stress in the class was on grammar and 
sentence structure, at which the teacher 
pounded away daily with little effect on 
the mind of Karl Schultz. Though always 
in a gay humor, his grin unfailing, Karl 
failed his usage tests regularly. 

Meanwhile the teacher, in desperation, 
suggested a theme on family: father, 
mother, brothers, and sisters. From old 
files he read to his class a few of his best 
themes. The following week, when the 
thirty boys brought their papers to class, 
the teacher knew some of the patterns: 
the whimsical, mellow dad; the jolly 
moments; the mother waiting, late at 
night; the restraints, the bitter silences. 
Only a few students could fail; one of 
them would be Karl. But when the teach- 
er came to Karl’s theme about his father, 
it brought him up with a shock. As a little 
boy, wrote Karl, he found he could not 
brag about his father, a man who seemed 
just to mope around the house all day 
and never do anything. Talking with the 
gang at the corner, he longed to say that 
his father was a truck-driver, an engineer 
on a train, a policeman, a tavern-keeper. 
One day, unusually distraught, he ran 
into the house and burst out to his 
mother, ‘‘Why ain’t my dad like other 
dads? Why couldn’t he have been an 
aviator, anyway?” 

t Brooklyn College; co-author of Enjoying Eng- 
lish (Newson). 


“Well, son,”’ replied his mother, “‘your 
father was an aviator, a pilot in the 187th 
Imperial German Squadron of World 
War I. But he was shot down over 
France, and he has never been the same 
man since.”’ 

From this time forth, wrote Karl, he 
was proud of his dad. He could brag, but 
now he didn’t want to. When he came 
running in from school, he ran to his dad 
and talked eagerly, a throb of pride and 
wonder in his throat. 

Though Karl’s theme was full of er- 
rors, the teacher marked it a “B” and 
read it to the class anonymously as the 
best theme of the week. At the end of the 
semester, however, he was forced to fail 
Karl, who in four long months could not 
learn to distinguish an adverb from an 
adverbial clause or to put a period be- 
tween two sentences, especially when the 
second sentence opened with However. 
For that teacher Karl’s success in cre- 
ative writing and his concurrent failure 
in grammatical terminology marked a 
milestone in his professional growth. 
Here was a boy who in one leap could 
bring to life a deep unique vein in his life; 
yet his mind was as impenetrable to the 
abstractions of language as the teacher’s 
own mind to the abstractions of calculus 
or physics. From that time forth the in- 
structor was convinced more than ever 
that the psychological unburdening of 
creative expression and especially the art 
of image-making are more easily attain- 
able by the average student than the 
mastery of correctness and infinitely 
more valuable to him. Each year hun- 
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dreds of teachers in America, like the 
Polytechnic instructor, are becoming 
more aware that the creative process, 
which can be learned more easily than 
grammar and punctuation, is of such dy- 
namic impress on the student’s mind that 
it will remain with him the rest of his life. 

“Every man,” said Emerson, “‘is elo- 
quent once in his life.” But this is to mini- 
mize man’s powers. When a boy or girl 
feels deeply, eloquence appears as if by 
magic, if only a phrase, a metaphor, a 
sentence. Eloquence is the sure concomi- 
tant of the pouring-forth of the immense 
well of feeling. As Karl wrote about his 
father, his language suddenly acquired, 
the teacher found, a new individuality, 
a flow of vivid phrase and rounded sen- 
tence, stinging with an intensity remote 
from his past themes on perfunctory 
topics. 

Again and again the theme of family 
life, when presented by a sympathetic 
teacher, calls forth papers remarkable as 
emotional therapy, as well as for stylistic 
intensity. From my friends, as well as 
from my own classes, I have culled a 
number of stories that suddenly tie in one 
great knot teacher and student, school 
and life. 

“Until recently,” wrote Mary Holt, 
“T thought my mother hated me. From 
early childhood I sensed her hostility.” 
Mary was the daughter of Russian immi- 
grants in a western Pennsylvania steel 
town. She was an ugly child, brown and 
skinny. When she was six, her mother 
had sent her to school in Russian clothes. 
Not until near the end of high school did 
Mary’s mother notice that Mary drew 
away when she came near. The harassed 
mother had had no time for Mary, who 
did not understand her mother’s prefer- 
ence for her little brother. 

In the prosperous district of Brooklyn, 
Henry Gilbert hated his father from the 
age of six, when as a punishment he was 


placed in the hallway of his apartment 
building wearing nothing but pajamas. 
A neighbor woman passed through the 
hall, saw him, and laughed. In Henry’s 
mind the laugh was unforgettable and his 
father unforgivable. An obedient boy, he 
went his way, never crossed his father’s 
will. Until his freshman year at college, 
when he wrote about this experience, 
Henry still hated his father. His hatred 
of his father was a deep cavern in his life, 
now lighted for the first time by a more 
rational searching and a more mature 
evaluation than he would have thought 
possible. 

It is easy enough to say that in high 
school and college one should stimulate 
school themes on happy moments and 
pleasant memories. To pass by the deep 
conflicts of the student’s life, however, 
instead of leading him to face and exam- 
ine them, is to do the student a grave in- 
justice, divorcing his deepest life from an 
outlet only the sympathetic teacher can 
provide. Every day the skilful school 
counselor listens eagerly and helpfully to 
students from homes broken by poverty, 
neglect, and despair. In such daily emer- 
gencies is the English teacher to be want- 
ing, when he may invite to his desk 
papers that will haunt his dreams and 
summon a new patience, a new energy, 
to the task of meaningful composition? 

The aims of correctness, however nec- 
essary, fall into appropriate focus when 
a pupil lays bare a deep-running stream 
of his daily life. To a pupil writing such a 
theme, however, correctness suddenly 
looms very important. When a sentence 
describes sorrow or heartbreak, a mo- 
ment of ecstasy or despair, it suddenly 
becomes meaningful, as Ellen Geyer has 
said, to give it the dignity of correctness. 

What is often forgotten is that each in- 
dividual’s life possesses a uniqueness 
communicable in the end by him alone. 
“The life of every individual,” wrote 
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Novalis, ‘should be a bible to us all.” 
The problem, then, is to lead the pupil 
to explore one by one the patterns of his 
own unique life: his childhood fears and 
ecstasies, the places he knows well, 
friendships made and friendships broken, 
the events of death and birth in his fam- 
ily, first sweethearts, intense moods, 
peaks of feeling; the origin and growth of 
his prejudices, the changes in his religious 
outlook; the impact of his street, his 
gang, his school, his teachers upon his 
life; his moments of exhilaration, joy, de- 
spair; his dreams, his early mornings and 
his midnight hours. In the past most 
teachers and curriculum planners have 
not felt free to incorporate the most vital 
experiences of all in the so-called “ex- 
perience curriculums.” In the future it is 
hoped that, as teachers and planners, we 
may grapple with these most fundamen- 
tal experiences, relegating the more su- 
perficial experience patterns to their 
rightful subordinate roles in classroom 
time and attention. 

To express his uniqueness, every boy 
or girl needs, it is true, at least one indis- 
pensable tool of the craft, skill in image- 
making. By image-making I mean the 
reproduction of sounds, colors, sensations 
of touch, taste, and smell. At any one 
moment each of us is alive to the world 
about him through the five senses. Any 
normal boy or girl can be taught to use 
color words, sound words, taste words, 
smell words, in describing a moment of 
his experience. A good preparation for 
this is to ask the pupil to write five brief 
descriptions, one emphasizing sound, an- 
other color, another taste, with as much 
mingling of the senses as possible: 


Sight: LITTLE FROZEN FACES 


Look closely at the ice cubes in a refrigerator 
tray. They are like so many little frozen faces 
in metal picture frames. 
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Sound: INTO A MUFFLED HUM 


There I reclined, with the sibilant hiss of the 
leaky radiator lulling me to sleep, the low rise 
and fall of Professor Brown’s lecture fading into 
a muffled hum. Through the dimness of my 
half-closed eyes, I could see his hand, like a 
piston rod, stroking his jaw. In the kaleidoscope 
of my clouded brain the red, blue, and yellow of 
the dresses blurred with the dark grays and 
browns of the suits, and the sharp glint of var- 
nished wood wove itself through the images like 
a red thread through a manila rope. 


Smell: OF COOKIES AND 
GRANDMOTHERS 


Perhaps your grandmother had an old rose- 
leaf jar, just as mine did. Then you, too, sniffed 
the odors of cookies, and candies, and grand- 
mothers, and flowers, and spices, all from one 
little pot. 


Taste: STUFFED WITH RED PEPPER 


Once I ate a stink bug. He was hidden in a 
luscious red raspberry, one of a handful which I 
should have put into the basket I was supposed 
to be filling. Instead, I popped the handful into 
my moth and bit right into the middle of him. 
If he wasn’t stuffed with red pepper, he cer- 
tainly tasted like it. For hours afterwards the 
lining of my mouth was drawn and wrinkled 
and my tongue burned uncomfortably. 


Touch: LIKE LOOSE WET PAPER 

On a hot sultry morning I fee] most uncom- 
fortable. The collar of my shirt softens and 
clings to my skin like the loose wet paper on a 
billboard. 

This process of sensory reporting of 
experience the average boy or girl grasps 
not only readily but eagerly. The colors 
and sounds of the moving picture, radio, 
television, reinforce the teacher’s instruc- 
tion at every step. The class may go 
hunting for sounds in the halls of any 
school, scattering to many places, return- 
ing in ten minutes with a rich record of 
varied sounds. The class may describe 
one of its own members as he stands in 
front of the room. Who can resist a pup- 
py on a teacher’s desk, held by his 
proud master as the class catches the 
puppy’s antics in varied word portraits? 
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The class may describe the sounds and 
colors of early morning, of a favorite 
meal, the smell of bacon and eggs, the 
reds and yellows and oranges of falling 
leaves in October. 

The person is rare who even without 
training never creates a phrase or a sen- 
tence of literary intensity. As Mrs. Poy- 
ser in Adam Bede struck off memorable 
similes in her daily conversation (“‘. . . if 
you're to be corked up for ever, and only 
dribble your mind out by the sly, like a 
leaky barrel’), millions of humble people 
speak so creatively that the world would 
be richer for a record of their language 
creations. ‘“To evoke in oneself,” wrote 
Tolstoy in What Is Art? ‘a feeling one 
has once experienced and having evoked 
it in oneself then by means of move- 
ments, lines, colours, sounds, or forms 
expressed in words, so to transmit that 
feeling that others experience the same 
feeling—this is the activity of art.’”’ Few 
students are so limited as not to be able 
to use color words, sound words, touch 
words, in their own language. One sen- 
tence of real literature in a pupil’s theme, 
moreover, is worth in appreciation the 
discussion of many pages of literature. 
In creating a single intense, original 
image, a student not only learns appre- 
ciation of literature with a clarity and 
insight not to be gained in appreciation 
classes but also gains a sense of unique 
achievement in the use of our common 
language: No other boy or girl could 
write those words, because no other boy 
or girl has felt exactly the same shading 
of experience or observed in the same 
light or with the same eyes a single house, 
a mood, a yard, a face. 

A few years ago an instructor at 
American University, Washington, D.C., 
was called upon to teach English to fifty- 
three disabled veterans, eleven of them 
amputees. Though the teacher had been 


asked to teach letter-writing and gram- 
mar, he soon discarded this procedure in 
favor of the visualization of personal ex- 
perience, beginning with simple descrip- 
tions of trees or fields or places the fifty- 
three veterans had known in their youth. 
From thirty states they had gathered, 
nervous and tense, full of hope for the 
future and eagerness to become counsel- 
ors to disabled veterans like themselves. 
From home life to rookie days, to first 
combat, to the fateful moment of searing 
shell or blasting bomb, to hospitalization, 
to the return home and the struggle to 
find useful work again: these were the 
themes of their writing in a six months’ 
course. 

Week by week they wrote, dipping 
deep into bitter memories, calling up 
moments of eager laughter and hilarious 
horseplay. From this experience of writ- 
ing week by week about things that des- 
perately mattered came a book, The 
Purple Testament, for which each wrote 
at least one story. Of the fifty-three men 
and women in the class, no more than 
one or two failed to visualize sound by 
sound, color by color, and touch by 
touch at least one joyous or bitter 
moment. 

Of the fifty-three men and women, 
only three were college graduates. Many 
had not yet graduated from high school. 
For this group of adults, creating images 
was a process easily learned and readily 
applied to the necessities of communica- 
tion. Such image-making, the core of 
creative expression, is an art that any 
man or woman, any boy or girl, of normal 
intelligence can readily acquire. 

Among his many tasks, the English 
teacher is forced day by day to make 
choices fateful for his students. Many 
teachers prefer an hour on a great poem 
to an hour on pupil themes. However 
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vital to the student, the themes to such 
a teacher seem trivial and unimportant 
compared to ‘The Vision of Sir Launfal”’ 
or a soliloquy of Lady Macbeth. For the 
illumination of such great passages the 
English teacher has had special training. 
Actually, however, for perceiving each 
other’s needs and troubles, an hour (in 
which the most vital themes must often 
be read anonymously) spent on first love, 
first hate, first disappointment, first dis- 
illusionment in a teacher or a friend, an 
hour on such topics, whatever the lack of 
literary accomplishment, is an experience 
to the class that may bestow crucial 
benefits for decades to come. 

The most fundamental way, moreover, 
to the appreciation of literature is the 
attempt of the pupil to reproduce in his 
own way, however faint and faltering, 
the effects of the creative process by 
which the masters transmuted their own 
experiences into “something so written 
to aftertimes as they should not willingly 
let it die.”’ The potentialities of creative 
writing as a democratic art, exemplified 
in such books as The Purple Testament 
and They All Want To Write, present an 
endless vista, largely as yet unrealized, 
of the professional growth and influence 
of the English teacher, whether he labors 
on the elementary , the high school, or the 
college level. 

Like a good physician or the trained 
counselor, the English teacher dares not 
pass moral judgment on the stream of 
life that daily or weekly flows across his 
desk. In Look Homeward, Angel, Thomas 
Wolfe wrote of a high school teacher who 
understood that “every boy is to himself 
a monster.” Should the stabs of guilt that 
daily press into his chest find a record in 
his class papers? Should the love life of 
the high school boy or girl, more intense 
and furious than any other he will ever 
know, find no voice in papers, but rather 
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only on street corners or in locker rooms 
or the darkness of parked cars? 

There are, of course, limits to frank- 
ness, even with the most sympathetic 
and tactful teacher. But it is no credit to 
our profession that our students must 
find ears other than our own for their 
terrifying secrets, secrets that somehow 
lose their power to poison and betray us 
when they find the clean record of pen 
and ink, even if only one confessor can 
read and understand. 

If the teacher expects that memorable 
intensity that comes only from the deep- 
est ecstasies and torments, he must be 
shockproof, a listener with impartial ears 
and open mind, eager to understand, re- 
luctant to condemn. Once a pupil realizes 
that any facet of his own life brings a 
shock to the eye or a sudden pallor to the 
cheek of his teacher, he will never again 
return to that moment pregnant with 
insight into himself and illumination for 
the teacher. 

Whether the pupil’s age is eight years, 
twelve, fifteen, twenty, or fifty years, 
creative writing as a democratic art can 
be taught. Each person, however humble 
or limited, can learn gradually the dig- 
nity of his own experience, seeing in his 
life the unique materials of potential 
literature. This is the first step, a step 
that students of all ages can accomplish 
with ease under a sympathetic teacher 
and in a friendly group of fellow- 
students. 

If this view is sound, English teachers 
in the United States, dealing each year 
more realistically with the meaning of 
experience materials, have a remarkable 
opportunity not only to participate in a 
movement that will bring intrinsic satis- 
faction over a lifetime to the pupils them- 
selves but also to fertilize the growth of a 
new and.more representative generation 
of young writers on the American scene 
than has hitherto appeared. 
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More Chances for Growth 
The Value of a Malvern Festival 


IRVIN C. POLEY’ 


To GET the educational values of acting, 
we at Germantown Friends School have 
found useful a device we call the Malvern 
Festival. This is adapted from the festi- 
vals that used to be held every summer in 
Malvern, England, with Bernard Shaw’s 
presence in the audience as big a drawing 
card as the performances. There a series 
of five or six plays have been given in 
chronological order, so that in one week 
of nightly theatergoing one could see per- 
haps Everyman, Othello, She Stoops To 
Conquer, Lady Windermere’s Fan, The 
Doctor’s Dilemma, and a new play, hith- 
erto unproduced. A visitor could thus 
acquire painlessly a vivid idea of the 
historical development of English drama. 
Our first Malvern Festival in 1934 
grew most unpretentiously out of our 
first public speaking class. We called it 
“A Feast of English Comedy”’ and did 
five assembly programs a week apart 
with ten- to thirty-minute bits from You 
Never Can Tell, The Importance of Being 
Earnest, W. S. Gilbert’s Engaged, The 
School for Scandal, and A Comedy of 
Errors. We used no makeup or settings, 
with a minimum of costuming. All the 
time we had was spent on giving every- 
body in that one small section of public 
speaking a chance to act at least one good 
part as well as he possibly could. This 
year we had three sections of public 
speaking for seniors (two periods a week 
in addition to four periods of “regular’’ 
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English) with thirty-two boys and twen- 
ty-four girls giving nine assembly pro- 
grams of thirty to sixty-five minutes 
each. We repeated later many of these 
plays for the pleasure of it—two for 
Alumni Night, two for a neighboring 
boarding school (the latter project I be- 
lieve in particularly, for boys and girls 
often see only the athletic side of other 
schools), and bits of two others at the 
University of Pennsylvania Schoolmen’s 
Week and at a near-by home for old 
people. We played again, for love and 
money, the three most popular plays for 
the benefit of a school charity. Nowadays 
we do more with lighting; we use an oc- 
casional hat or scarf if we happen to have 
it. But our mood is still Elizabethan or 
“Our Townish” in simplicity. We still 
believe with Duse that elaborate makeup 
hinders rather than helps the imagination 
of audiences. Mr. Winslow in Te Win- 
slow Boy is likely to look less rather than 
more like a middle-aged man if we put 
lines on his face or powder on his hair. 
Ethel Barrymore once said that the most 
thrilling performance she ever saw of 
Hamlet was her brother John in slacks at 
a rehearsal. Anyway, we haven’t time to 
do much on what we consider the non- 
essentials if we stick to our ideal of taking 
performances in our stride, of rehearsing 
only in study periods or in regular public 
speaking periods, of students going to 
their regular classes up to a few moments 
before going on the stage. In short, after 
seventeen years we still believe in the 
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Malvern Festival idea of a unified series 
of good plays cut to a manageable size 
and all the emphasis put on making the 
interpretation of character as honestly 
and as effectively projected as possible. 
Besides “‘A Feast of English Comedy” 
we have unified two or three other times 
by chronology as at Malvern—“‘It Began 
in Greece’’ in 1939 (The Trojan Women, 
Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, The Rivals, 
Shall We Join the Ladies?) and “From 
Wilde to Wilder” in 1947 (Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan to The Skin of Our Teeth). 
We sometimes have taken as our cen- 
tral theme historical background—‘‘As 
Playwrights See History” (Victoria Re- 
gina, Yellow Jack, Valley Forge, Saint 
Joan). Our central theme has more than 
once been a world-wide spread of locale— 
for instance, ‘‘All the World’s a Stage” 
(London, Lucerne, Mexico, New York, 
Wyoming). Once we took “Varieties of 
Dramatic Experience’’—poetic tragedy 
(Drinkwater’s X =o), modern morality 
play (Millay’s Two Slatterns and a King), 
English drawing-room comedy (Milne’s 
The Lucky One), American realistic com- 
edy (Kelly’s The Show-Off), satirical 
comedy (Shaw’s Arms and the Man). 
For boys and girls these chances to act 
are chances to grow in personality. Los- 
ing one’s self in a part, seeing life from 
within someone else, forgetting one’s self 
for the good of the group, learning how 
to listen on the stage, melting into a stage 
picture—all these experiences are vastly 
helpful to growth beyond the immaturity 
of self-centeredness. But before we can 
expect from adolescents much self-forget- 
fulness off the stage, we have to build 
self-respect, for altruism not based on 
self-respect ceases to be altruism and be- 
comes a bid for approval. An essential to 
self-respect is success of some sort. It is 
here that acting, with its practice of self- 
forgetfulness and its chance to win self- 
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respect through success, can make a 
great contribution—especially to some of 
the ones who need it most, those who 
have had little reason for pride of 
achievement in previous school life. 

Success around school ordinarily re- 
quires talents that correlate highly with 
athletic or academic ability. But in the 
arts I am convinced there is no such cor- 
relation. [ am not saying that there is 
negative correlation, that the best stu- 
dents are the worst actors or that the 
worst students are the best actors. | am 
saying that, happily for our purposes as 
educators, some of the worst students do 
prove to be excellent actors and some of 
the best students mediocre ones. Rumor 
has it that Katharine Cornell failed her 
entrance examination for Bryn Mawr 
College; if that is true, it is a good thing 
for us teachers to remember. 

We directors of plays know that acting 
can lead to exhibitionism, the opposite of 
self-forgetfulness. But we also know that 
drama can be, in all reverence, God’s 
gift to the teachers who know how to use 
it. Perhaps we once shared with other 
teachers of the arts the notion that it 
took as much “‘brains’’ to achieve in our 
subject as in Latin or chemistry; we re- 
sented the administrative fecling that 
anybody who couldn’t do anything else 
around school would be just right in the 
artroom or on the stage of the school 
auditorium. We were wrong to resent it. 
We were slow to realize our educational 
chance. Good acting takes, fortunately, 
ability of a different sort from that 
measured by scholastic aptitude tests— 
a mixture, perhaps, of an imaginative un- 
derstanding of others and of a freedom 
from self-consciousness that permits ex- 
pression of that understanding. 

There are some artistic as well as edu- 
cational advantages in a Malvern Festi- 
val over a regular schoolfplay. Amateur 
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MORE CHANCES FOR GROWTH 


actors, particularly those of school age, 
have a good chance of sustaining a diffi- 
cult characterization for thirty or forty 
minutes; very few have the variety of 
attack necessary to keep a major part in- 
teresting for a full evening. An eighteen- 
year-old girl can play Saint Joan in the 
trial scene most effectively ; no school girl 
I know could hold an audience for three 
hours of Shaw’s heroine. For school pur- 
poses, indeed, many of the plays gain by 
the cutting that is necessary to make full- 
length plays available for Malvern Festi- 
val use. To my taste, The Comedy of 
Errors for a whole evening is a bore. It 
proved hilarious, cut to forty minutes, 
with two sets of identical twins giving 
the audience momentary illusions of see- 
ing double. The Madwoman of Chaillot, 
full length, would, I suspect, be unbear- 
able with youthful amateurs; the joke for 
me grew a little thin at moments even 
with Martita Hunt, Estelle Winwood, 


John Carradine, and the rest of that su- 
perlative professional cast. But our 
school audience was enchanted with a 
half-hour from the last act—a cutting 
that included the Sewer-Man and the 
tea scene and the delightfully Gilbertian 
deaths of the Presidents and the Pros- 


pectors. 

The school audience learns to accept 
the conventions of simplicity. One of our 
ninth-graders said to a teacher, “Do we 
have to wear costumes? That makes it 
seem so young.”’ We have no phobias 
against costumes or properties, of course; 
we let Emily in Our Town find a simple 
white dress and veil for the wedding 
scene, and we used dry ice to make 
smoke for the witches’ cauldron in Mac- 
beth and for Mr. Scratch’s drink in The 
Devil and Daniel Webster. But we don’t 
ask the art department to stop every- 
thing else to make scenery; we don’t ex- 
pect the sewing classes to make costumes. 
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We realize that every concession we 
make toward realistic backgrounds means 
less time for the acting; that the more 
elaborate the externals, the more apt 
we'll be the next year not to attempt so 
many plays. 

For the educational value of a Malvern 
Festival is mainly that, within the regu- 
lar school program, all the students in the 
course have chances to lose themselves in 
good plays, opportunities to see them- 
selves as others. A full-length school play 
tends to overwork the few and under- 
work the many. In this year’s festival 
“There’s No Place Like It” (nine plays 
of home life or intimate personal rela- 
tionships), thirty-two boys acted twenty- 
five leads and thirty-two bits; twenty- 
five girls divided up twenty leads and 
seventeen bits. And all without real in- 
terference with the total curricular de- 
mands on the students involved. 

But, of course, we don’t have to 
choose between a school play and a Mal- 
vern Festival. As mostly in life, it doesn’t 
have to be either-or. We can give a school 
play with all the fixings, some of which 
have their value, and also have a Mal- 
vern Festival. Or we can combine by 
picking out two or three of the Malvern 
Festival programs and repeating them 
with as many of the extras as we wish 
(scenery, costumes, makeup, tickets, 
excitement, “glamour’’). But if there 
must be a choice (teachers—even English 
teachers—have to sleep sometimes), 
there is no doubt in my mind which 
is better for growth in personality for 
more boys and girls. Not just for the 
actors, because the whole junior and 
senior high school gets acquainted with 
a large repertory of good plays. Walter 
Pritchard Eaton once said that the most 
commercial theater was not on Broad- 
way but in the average high school, 
where the play is often chosen not for its 
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value as an educational experience, not 
for its help in understanding life, but to 
pay for the new electric scoreboard in 
the gym. We teachers of English and di- 
rectors of school plays have done some 
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growing ourselves since Eaton’s com- 
ment. We have finally realized that our 
first duty is to education and in that 
realization have grown in courage to put 
the inner needs of boys and girls first 


A Note for Miss Higginbotham 


TOM BURNAM" 


I HAVE had two shocks today, which is 
one over par. The first shock came when 
I opened at random a brand-new copy of 
a brand-new textbook and immediately 
encountered the following, all on the 
same double-page spread: 

Awful. Means “filling with awe.” 

Can, may. Can means “‘to be able to.” May 


refers to opportunity, permission, or wish. 
Can’t seem to. Say seem unable to. 


The second shock came when I men- 
tioned these absurdities to a couple of 
colleagues. (Just a moment. I note—on 
those same pages—that “couple” must 
not be used in place of “two,” except of 
course for Siamese twins.) 

This second shock, I might add, was 
more severe than the first one. For my 
colleagues, both of whom hold Doctor’s 
degrees with majors in English, jumped 
all over me. I just can’t seem to under- 
stand it. I was told, in anything but un- 
certain terms, that somebody had to 
“hold the line” (I’m quoting exactly, just 
as I quoted exactly from those two pages) 
and if we, the custodians of culture, 
didn’t do it, who would? I asked what line 
we were supposed to hold, and for whom, 
and why. I got jumped on again. One col- 
league informed me, I thought rather 
loftily, that I was a westerner. That, he 
said, accounted for my sloppy standards. 
I referred him to those old New England 
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cowboys Kenyon and Knott and Baugh 
and Perrin, but it didn’t seem to help. 
Or perhaps I should say that it seemed 
unable to help. 

Well, I’m sorry. I did think the battle 
if not won, had at least been joined. Yet 
here I am confronted by two intelligent, 
respectable professors and a new text- 
book which is the product of one of the 
world’s largest publishing houses, and 
not one of them even admits there’s a 
trumpet blowing. It seems filling-with- 
awe to me, and I’ve got a few things to 
get off my chest even though I know I 
can’t say “I’ve got a chest-ache”’ because 
that brand-new textbook won’t let me 
(‘Got is redundant in such expressions as 
‘I’ve got a headache’ ’’). 

There are lots of other things my new 
book doesn’t like, among them the con- 
struction with which I opened this sen- 
tence. It doesn’t like “‘all of”’ unless used 
with a pronoun; “all of them’’ is fine but 
“all of the books” is awf—, that is, 
terrible. (It doesn’t much like “‘fine”’ as 
an adjective, either, I just remembered.) 
It sniffs haughtily at “funny” for 
“strange,’’ which seems to me to be funny 
in at least two senses including the one it 
doesn’t like. It doesn’t think you should 
ever say or write “lose out,” or “later 
on,” or ‘‘miss out,” or “over with,”’ or 
“quite” for “rather’’; nor does it allow 
a student to take on a new course or even, 
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apparently, to take one (“‘Do mot say... 
‘take Whitman’ ...’’). It forbids “I 
done,”’ and that’s all right with me-—I 
hope I can say “all right’’ in this connec- 
tion—but why in Jesperson’s name it 
proscribes “through”’ in such expressions 
as “I’m all through” I’ll never under- 
stand, not even if I try the worst way to 
figure it out. (Change ‘“‘worst way.’’ Not 
to be used for “‘badly.’’) 

My new book insults every literate 
southerner by labeling “you all’”’ for the 
plural ‘“‘you’”’ as ‘“‘colloquial’’—which lat- 
ter word, I might say, it shies away from 
defining as your sister might shy away 
from a hashish-eater. And it either 
doesn’t know, or won’t admit, that my 
dictionary, at least, lists “practical” and 
“practicable” as generally quite proper 
synonyms. The military mind, which 
loves “‘practicable”’ because it takes long- 
er to say, will of course forever disagree. 

I could go on like this for hours. I shall, 
however, force myself not to point out 
that “Catch anything?” is a good sen- 
tence, just as good as “Go to hell,” in 
spite of what my new book says right on 
page 1; I shall refrain from remarking 
that ‘for’ is no more a “subordinate con- 
junction” than ‘‘and”’ is, and hasn’t been 
for a hundred years, and that to imply to 
trusting students that “For I had no 
reason to stay’’ is a fragment is a grossly 
immoral way to earn a living. 

I take all this seriously, and I am per- 
fectly willing to tell you why. As many of 
you are aware, most students are ac- 
quainted with two kinds of English: real 
English, the kind people they know use, 
and the other kind which a creature 
whom I call Miss Higginbotham tries 
to impose in the classroom. Now, Miss 
Higginbotham may be a pleasant person 
in many ways. But, oh, the damage she 
has done by the time I encounter her 
charges in my college classes! This morn- 
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ing I asked my students, among whom 
are the usual I-done-its and it-ain’ts and 
we-wases, to tell me what they remem- 
bered most clearly of the English they 
had learned up to now. 

I said, ‘Were you taught always to say 
‘can’ for ability and ‘may’ for permis- 
sion?” Vigorous nodding of heads, none ~ 
more vigorously nodded than that of poor 
Bramwell, the worst of the I-done-its. I 
asked, “Did Miss Higginbotham [my 
students know her] tell you never to split 
infinitives?’’ Even more nodding, Bram- 
well again giving a passable imitation of 
a sunflower in a stiff breeze. I said, ‘‘Did 
she forbid prepositions at the end of sen- 
tences?”’ Bramwell et al. assured me that 
she had. 

“What else did she teach you?” I 
asked. “‘Amything else.’’ Silence. “Can’t 
you remember a single thing about your 
previous work except ‘can’ and ‘may’ and 
split infinitives and prepositions at the 
end?” I asked. No, they couldn’t. All 
they could remember was three rules that 
don’t exist. 

Well, so what? Perhaps split infinitives 
and so on aren’t really very important; 
still, does it hurt a student to know these 
things? Yes, I think it does. What a great 
many teachers of English still do, it 
seems to me, is to enforce upon the stu- 
dent what can only be called a dream- 
world: a dream-world where no “careful 
speaker or writer’ ever says “awful” or 
“swell” or “lousy” or “Aren’t I?” or even 
“Nuts!”’ Psychologists have harsh words 
for those elements in our culture which 
impose upon our minds beliefs which do 
not check with reality situations. (I am 
not talking about religion, which is by 
definition nonrational and need make no 
excuses for so being.) It is commonly 
said, for example, that the worst thing 
about being a Negro in America is not 
the fact of prejudice itself but rather the 
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frustration which arises from being 
taught one thing (“‘All men are created 
free and equal’”’) and then having con- 
stantly to encounter something else in 
the real world (“We reserve the right to 
refuse service to anyone’’). 

We take into our classrooms young- 
sters who, not being dopes, are perfectly 
well aware that almost everyone says “I 
had an awful time’”’ occasionally ; who are 
aware also that, no matter what the text- 
books and the Higginbothams tell them, 
there just isn’t any sharp line between 
“formal’’ and “informal” English (about 
which, by the way, I shall have more 
words later); who have only to read 
Twain or Whitman or a story in Collier’s 
to realize that Miss Higginbotham’s 
world simply doesn’t exist. 

When the realization that Miss Hig- 
ginbotham’s world is pure fiction first 
hits them, students are likely to go 
through one of three typical shock-reac- 
tions. They decide (1) that, no matter 
what the objective situation appears to 
be, it can’t be true, and they become Miss 
Higginbothams themselves. (This is the 
rarest reaction, but it happens, just as 
many people refuse to admit an economic 
fact if it fails to jibe with their private 
conclusions. What is madness, by the 
way, if not a refusal to live in the real 
world?) Or (2) they rebel against the 
“lies” they have been taught and decide 
that nothing about English is worth 
learning. Or (3) they decide that English 
in the classroom is one thing, English as 
“real people’’ use it quite another. The 
third is admittedly the mature approach, 
emotionally. 

But what does this third reaction do 
to the teacher of English? It makes him, 
in effect, a sort of judge of a moot court, 
or referee in a gentlemanly game in which 
it is a gross violation of the rules for any- 
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body except the English teacher to at- 
tempt to teach English—which is why, of 
course, students universally resent being 
graded down on a history term paper be- 
cause of grammatical errors. It’s not by 
the code to do such things; it’s like penal- 
izing the halfback after the game is over. 

I do not think I exaggerate in placing 
much of the blame for the college teach- 
er’s troubles squarely on Miss Higgin- 
botham’s shoulders. She is the one, I am 
convinced, who first introduces her stu- 
dents to that miasmic distinction my new 
textbook loves, the distinction between 
“formal’’ and “informal” English. Per- 
haps I should say that (like my new 
book) she thinks she makes this distinc- 
tion. I would be not only a fool, but an 
inconsistent one, if I denied that lan- 
guage cuts its cloth to suit the occasion. 
But the trouble with Miss Higginbotham 
is that she leaves her students with the 
impression that full-dress is the proper 
costume for breakfast, lunch, dinner, the 
athletic field, the classroom, and the 
grocery store. Miss Higginbotham may 
recognize, vaguely, the existence of in- 
formal English, but somehow she never 
seems to introduce her pupils to it. 

I am convinced that even among pro- 
fessors “formal” English accounts for less 
than 1 per cent of their language activi- 
ties. If my figure seems calculated merely 
to shock, reflect for a moment on the 
amount of time the professors you know 
really spend speaking or writing formal 
English. And I include lectures; for in my 
experience few professors, of English or 
otherwise, deliver their classroom re- 
marks in that precious tongue, beloved of 
the Higginbothams, called ‘formal.’ A 
paper or two once a year; a report at a 
faculty meeting; perhaps an occasional 
speech—though even here the good ones, 
at least, are far more likely to speak or 
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write in that pleasant colloquial style 
which, ironically enough, they may try 
to forbid to their students. 

If ever I write that book I intend to 
start the day after tomorrow, the first 
thing I shall do is to abolish utterly any 
reference to formal English. I cannot 
waste my time training students in 
elaborate devices concerning an activity 
to which they will devote, at the most, 
less than 1 per cent of their time. Besides, 
I’m not worried about their ‘formal’ 
writing. They all know how to write for- 
mally, thanks to Miss Higginbotham. 
What J can’t get them to do, in their 
themes or elsewhere, is to write in a live- 
ly, interesting, informal manner. Yet why 
shouldn’t they have trouble writing easi- 
ly and informally? Miss Higginbotham 
has told them it’s sinful. 

Ask any English teacher what he dis- 
likes most, apart from matters of gram- 
mar, in the themes he gets from his stu- 
dents. He will likely tell you that it is the 
dry wooden formal approach, replete 
with passives and remote from life. And 
he may sigh a wild wish that the living 
experiences of youth might somehow 
translate themselves into living language 
instead of theme language. Sometimes— 
and a joy it is to behold—there will be 
the rare ones who have enough proper 
contempt for Miss Higginbotham’s for- 
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malities to achieve the quick and not the 
dead. But most students have long since 
been frightened’ into submission in the 
classroom and are positively afraid to 
write well. 

Perhaps, it is true, some of the remedy 
for what I am complaining about must 
go deeper than teachers or textbooks. It 
may be that until we human beings un- 
derstand ourselves, our drives and am- 
bitions and motives, much better than 
we do, we'll not want to employ a lively 
language. For certainly we do use words 
—especially formal words—as often to 
hide our purposes as to reveal them. 
What language is more formal than that 
found in diplomatic notes exchanged be- 
tween nations seeking nothing more ele- 
vated than naked self-benefit? 

Yet, granted that language is a social 
tool subject to many nonlinguistic con- 
ditionings, I still cannot absolve com- 
pletely either Miss Higginbotham or that 
new textbook which J shall never use— 
though I cannot know, of course, how 
many others will. So long as they act to- 
gether, in unholy alliance, to instill in 
students I must later teach a reluctant 
and unrealistic allegiance to a world that 
doesn’t exist, an allegiance I must spend 
many hours subverting, then just so long 
is my work made harder than it needs to 
be. And that I don’t like! 


Our Modern Idiom 


A western schoolboy met some children from the Southeast 
during his summer vacation. Afterward he commented to his teach- 


- er on the experience: 


“Those kids talk funny. They say you-all instead of you-guys.” 


KINGFIELD, MAINE 


CARRIE BELLE PARKS 
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Vitalizing a High School Library’ 


R. J. HYBELS? 


Te bell rang, and the study-hall teach- 
er called for quiet. At her nod a girl stu- 
dent popped up from a front seat, turned 
toward the group, and said something 
about a “special recorded broadcast’; 
then she turned swiftly to a tape re- 
corder and flicked it on. The room gradu- 
ally filled with the shoulder-swinging gait 
of the “One O’Clock Jump.”’ The stu- 
dents sat aghast. Playing music like that 
in study hall was akin to blasphemy. 
Some of them grinned impishly at the 
teacher, who unexpectedly grinned back 
at them. And then the music ended 
abruptly. 

“This is station L-I-B-R-A-R-Y—got 
it? L-I-B-R-A-R-Y—not Liberry, as if it 
were a berry on a bush, but Lib-r-r-ary!”’ 

Some of the students giggled. Most 
were bewildered. What was this all 
about? Puzzled faces soon relaxed, as 
there followed fifteen minutes of light 
gossip—with just enough Benny Good- 
man music mixed in to keep the interest 
from flagging—about the new pocket- 
size books offered by the school library. 
It all ended with a singing commercial 
to the tune of “Pepsi-Cola Hits the 
Spot”’: 

Pocket books do hit the spot. 
More’n a hundred—that’s a lot! 


Borrow two full weeks for a nickel too! 
A pocket book is the thing for you. 


One thing was clear: the library was 
under new management. Nothing like 


t This article is also appearing in the October 
Maine Teachers’ Digest. 


2 Rockland (Me.) High School. 


this had ever been done before. Who ever 
heard of a library advertising its wares— 
who ever heard of its having any wares? 

Last fall as I began my third year as an 
English teacher, the principal gave me 
the responsibility of the library as one of 
my extra-curricular duties. I welcomed 
the chance to try out some of my ideas 
on how a school library ought to be run. 

The library room was bright, sunny, 
and spacious. Almost all of one wall con- 
sisted of tall windows with venetian 
blinds and wine-colored drapes. The 
other walls were tinted the recommended 
light green. The room was well furnished 
with sturdy oak tabies, collapsible chairs, 
and a huge librarian’s desk (gift of the 
class of 1889). The two brilliant ribbons 
of fluorescent lighting could turn a dim 
winter day into spring. 

All the library lacked was bright and 
sunny books! It was popular as a dodge 
from study hall or as a nice place for or- 
ganizations to meet—but not as the 
place to find elusive answers or interest- 
ing pictures or a book for outside reading. 
Its fifteen hundred books had been 
largely ignored by both teachers and 
students for several years. Much of the 
collection had long since lost its useful- 
ness. Far too many of the books were 
nineteenth-century copyrights. Some of 
them had never been appropriate for a 
school library. An astounding number 
had either never been taken out or 
hadn’t been taken out since 1912 or so. 
Many good books were in a state of dis- 
repair. All the books were dusty ; opening 
them produced a dry taste in the mouth. 
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VITALIZING A HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


A lot of physical ventilation was in 
order. 


VITALIZING THE BODY 


Wearing old clothes and working after 
school, I started sorting. I threw out 700 
pounds and got only $3.50 from the rag- 
man but was tickled to see them go. 

Those books that stood the test of 
usefulness were reshelved according to 
topics, e.g., historical novels, adventure 
stories, English history, agriculture, etc. 
I avoided using the bottom shelves— 
who looks down there? Work experience 
in a supermarket had taught me the 
marketing principle to put only the 
staples that don’t need ‘“‘pushing”’ on the 
bottom shelves. 

The Dewey decimal system was aban- 
doned as too unwieldy for a small high 
school library. A supermarket displays 
as many different types of products— 
where would it be if it used the Dewey 
system? Something like the Dewey sys- 
tem may be needed in a traditional mar- 
ket, where the “‘stacks’’ are closed to the 
customers and clerks fetch the groceries 
to the counter; but our library’s stacks 
were open to our customers—just like 
the contents of a supermarket. 

The Dewey system seemed too cum- 
bersome to teach to all our young custom- 
ers, but what to take its place? Large, 
handlettered signs were stuck up to label 
each shelf’s contents. A student electric- 
stylus crew branded the contents them- 
selves with the same label in abbreviated 
form. 

At a cost of ten cents per book, we— 
my student-librarians and I—patched 
up some sixty books with Mystik Tape. 
A search of several closets exhumed 
twenty-five mislaid books 

In the meantime I investigated the 
availability of money for new books. 
Eighty-five selected cloth-bound books 


were ordered. However, that didn’t take 
care of one-quarter of our needs. At a dis- 
count from a local dealer (the same 
offered by Scholastic Book Service) two 
hundred paper-bound, pocket-size books 
were bought. (Bantam, Pocket Book, 
Mentor, Signet, and Penguin brands 
offer an excellent choice of cheap re- 
prints of many classics and standard 
school library fare.) The same dealer 
loaned the library three commercial 
racks (sans advertising matter) on which 
to display the books. To make it possible 
to replace the books as they wore out, a 
rental fee of five cents for a two-week 
period was charged. If the venture 
proved to be self-supporting, the library 
would gain two hundred books in modern 
format at an expenditure of only about 
forty dollars. 

Another inexpensive way to add to the 
library’s offerings seemed to be a pam- 
phlet file. The collection grew so fast it 
soon filled the first dozen special boxes, 
and I had the satisfaction of ordering a 
dozen more. 

One of our commercial teachers con- 
tributed to our collection two books 
that since have had a higher “Hooper 
rating’’ than anything else in the library. 
They were two giant scrapbooks filled 
with newspaper publicity about local 
high school events and personalities that 
she had collected since 1947. 

In order to make the library more use- 
ful to the teachers, three bottom shelves 
were devoted to books of interest to the 
faculty. Teachers were asked to loan to 
the shelves professional literature that 
they would like to share with their col- 
leagues. 

Satisfied finally that no more progress 
could be made this year with the book 
collection, I turned my attention to the 
needs of the room. It was sunny enough, 
and there were dabs of color on the 
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shelves now—wherever the dust jacket 
of a new book smiled and shouted a 
greeting—and the display of paper-cov- 
ered, pocket-size books was as cheery as 
a beach fire. But what about the walls? 
And that corner over there with those 
few shelves separated from all the others 
by a bulletin board and closet? Taking 
care of the corner first, I put some chairs 
in it, named it the “Guidance Corner,” 
and turned it over to the guidance direc- 
tor. In due time, when racks had been 
built by the shop department, that cor- 
ner came alive with an ever changing dis- 
play of guidance materials. For the small 
bulletin board I bought a fifty-cent 
frame, tacked it up under a sign saying 
“Picture of the Week,” and began mak- 
ing use of that Book-of-the-Month Club 
set of famous prints received as a divi- 
dend long ago. 

As for the walls: the drab, sepia-col- 
ored pictures were replaced by bright 
water colors and oils borrowed from the 
local Farnsworth Art Museum. The ar- 
rangements with the museum call for a 
frequent exchange of pictures to renew 
interest. (Schools not so fortunate as to 
have an art museum in town may avail 
themselves of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts Loan Service or Life’s Photo- 
graphic Exhibitions.) 

One small etching was lowered from 
giraffe-height to where it could be seen 
and appreciated—down by the pencil 
sharpener. The high school art class was 
invited to hang their products anytime 
they wanted to. 


VITALIZING THE SPIRIT 


In former years use of the library—ex- 
cept by groups for meetings—had been 
a privilege, not a right. In order for a 
student to enjoy the library “‘privilege,”’ 
he had to show his study-hall teacher a 
statement from one of his academic 
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teachers that he had a research assign- 
ment. 

Well, a book collection which is not 
used is nothing to be proud of. Surely, a 
book in a student’s hand is worth two on 
the shelves. Isn’t it a sign of a good li- 
brary if the books wear out long before 
their appropriateness fades? In my initial 
sorting I had discarded many once use- 
ful, now outdated books that were in an 
almost new condition. Some of them were 
—to the book lover—beautiful books, 
but they had nothing to say to youth 
halfway through the twentieth century; 
so why give them shelf room? 

It was high time that the library fa- 
cilities were recognized as integral parts 
of the school’s educational apparatus, 
with the same status as textbooks and 
study halls. And yet the library should 
not be another study hall and its books 
should not be merely more textbooks. 
The library could be a powerful vehicle 
for educating. It could be powered by a 
180-horsepower motivation for self-en- 
tertainment and decorated to look like a 
gay parade float. 

How did the librarian fit into this pic- 
ture? He was more than the chauffeur- 
mechanic of this vehicle; he was a book 
salesman as well. And as a salesman he 
would have the prestige of Santa Claus! 
By taking on the job of librarian I had 
jumped into the economic class of the 
Rockefellers and Carnegies. I had be- 
come a philanthropist. My job was now 
to work hard at giving my fortune away. 
Like philanthropists before me, I found 
the work both exhilarating and vexing. 

When I surveyed the treasure that I 
was supposed to give away I groaned, 
for I appeared to be in the position that 
the United States government was in 
during much of the nineteenth century: 
nominal owner of vast tracts of land 
which were in actuality controlled by em- 
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bittered Indians and scheming white 
squatters. Permanent settlers were not 
attracted to such land. Like this govern- 
ment land, the library needed permanent 
“settlers.” 

To get the “Indians” out, I found 
other places where organizations could 
hold meetings. To attract settlers, I an- 
nounced in the auditorium that “a limit- 
ed number of loafers were wanted in the 
library.” There was a big gasp, then 
giggles, and finally appreciative but I’m- 
from-Missouri laughter. 

As soon as the marauding Indians had 
retired to their reservation and the 
squatters had squatted elsewhere, set- 
tlers moved in. Students in the junior 
high (in the same building), as well as 
those in senior high, were invited. 

Then, to start the bricklaying of a new 
tradition, I enlisted the aid of the home- 
room teachers. ““NOT ENOUGH LOAFERS IN 
THE LIBRARY DURING ACTIVITY PERIODS 
...”’ was the headline in an open letter 
on the faculty bulletin board. “Will you 
please help wean more kids away from 
comic books, by adding magazines and 
good pocket-size books to their diets? 
Your part: Start reorienting your home- 
room members toward thinking of the li- 
brary as (1) a place which is usually open 
(rather than closed because some or- 
ganization is meeting there), and (2) a 
place in which to entertain oneself by 
reading and looking. (They can’t help 
but learn something while they’re at it!)” 

To the students themselves I said, via 
the recorded mock broadcast described 
at the beginning of this article: “The 
present management would like to see 
more people use the library. If you don’t 
have any studying to do during an activ- 
ity period or a study period, why not 
drop into the library? We’d love to have 

Because of teaching duties I could not 
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be present personally to take care of 
the crowds each period. But the adminis- 
tration had assigned to each of my col- 
leagues in the English department one 
period’s supervision per day. 

We teacher-librarians agreed that, 
generally speaking, unsupervised groups 
of students should never be permitted in 
the library—as they had been in the 
past. Suspicion and distrust of our school 
children was not the reason for this ac- 
tion; we simply recognized that adoles- 
cents are neither legally nor in fact totally 
responsible persons. We could not afford 
to ask student-librarians to judge whom 
to allow in the room or what was proper 
behavior while in the room. Neither 
could we delegate to students our ac- 
countability for the school and personal 
property contained by the library. 

A call was sent out for student-li- 
brarians; out of the forty that applied, 
seventeen were chosen. This crew was as- 
signed to the different periods and taught 
how to conduct the library’s daily busi- 
ness. 

Later, when this rudimentary organi- 
zation began operating automatically, I 
was free to carry out my function as a 
book salesman. There was no question 
as to the need for someone to promote a 
library’s facilities. According to a Car- 
negie Corporation survey, reported in 
Time, July 31, 1950, although go per cent 
of adults listen to the radio every day, 
and 50 per cent go to the movies at least 
once every two weeks, 48 per cent never 
read a book year in, year out. Only one in 
ten patronizes a library regularly. 

In the struggle for supremacy among 
TV, radio, movies, comics, and the 
printed page, we teachers and librarians, 
who are particularly responsible for de- 
veloping critical judgment in our youth, 
cannot be indifferent to the outcome. We 
should help our hero, the printed page, 
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to the place of supremacy. Why? Be- 
cause for the imaginative reader (and 
the imagination can be trained) the 
printed page holds all the color and 
sound and action of the other four plus 
materials for the senses of taste, smell, 
and touch—all this at his beck and call 
and without limitations of studio props 
and with full freedom to choose his own 
level of entertainment and to pursue his 
own interests. 

As Max Herzberg said to English 
teachers gathered in convention a short 
while ago: “‘We must be as fervid about 
reading as if reading had suddenly been 
discovered yesterday : reading, the great- 
est, the most useful, the most enjoyable, 
the most necessary, the most miraculous, 
the most marvelous, the most astounding, 
the most rewarding of all the communica- 
tion arts. Radio? The movies? Tele- 
vision? They’re all right, of course, but 
nothing compared to reading 

Some of us have just begun to be 
aroused about the issues and conse- 
quences involved in this battle of the 
communication arts. I am one. I consid- 

ered several methods of attack: button- 
holing prospects, canvassing door-to- 
homeroom door, putting on a big and 
glorious grand opening, making demands 
on English teachers. I finally decided to 
see what a vigorous advertising cam- 
paign would do. Pen and India ink in 
one hand, cardboard and rubber cement 
in the other, I waded in to do battle for 
my champion, “The Printed Page.”’ 

Some of the signs were belligerent: 
‘‘Like Sea Stories? Well, We’ve Got ’Em! 
—yYour Library”’; others were shyly sug- 
gestive: “Visited Your Library Lately?”’ 
Framed in colored paper, they were dis- 
tributed around the building, carefully 


3 “The Teacher of English in the Modern World,” 
English Journal, February, 1951, p. 89. (Italics 
mine.) 
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placed in spots where the eye naturally 
rested as one changed classes—above 
arches or at eye level above drinking 
fountains. 

Over a week end an 8-by-4-foot multi- 
colored, attention-getting sign, describ- 
ing the library’s attractions, appeared in 
a downstairs corridor. 

In the library room itself the wander- 
ing eye was arrested by the handwriting 
on the wall. Such slogans as ‘‘ ‘Books Are 
Vitamins for the Mind’ ”’ and such sug- 
gestions as “Got Just a Few Minutes? 
Skim a Book”’ were silent pressures. 

On the stage of the auditorium one 
norning all the new books that had been 
received were displayed. Dramatically, 
the curtain was raised for sixty seconds 
and then lowered—just enough to whet 
some appetites and pique some curiosi- 
ties. Later, the same display was set up in 
the library for those who wanted a closer 
and less hurried look. 

I did buttonhole my own English 
classes. I turned several of them loose in 
the library to explore it while I took the , 
opportunity to urge certain individuals 
to read certain books. It was a pleasure 
and relief to be able to assign book re- 
ports on “any book in the high school 
library.”’ 

The teachers were not left out of the 
promotion campaign; the library had an 
obligation to them too. Their attention 
was called in faculty meetings to the li- 
brary’s contents and to the changes being 
made. Their advice was sought. The 
faculty bulletin board was used to an- 
nounce the arrival of books and periodi- 
cals of interest to them—for example, the 
Saturday Review of Literature’s special 
issue called ‘America and the Mind of 
Europe.” 

More promotion methods have oc- 
curred to me than I have found the time 
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to use. This year I hope to (1) run ad- 
vertisements and a column of book chat 
in the school newspaper; (2) show 
movies on how to use the library and 
how books are published; (3) bring in 
live authors to help me sell books; 
(4) have a permanent book-display case 
constructed in the main hall and/or a 
portable one for homerooms; (5) make 
recordings of student discussions and 
book reviews; and (6) in collaboration 
with other English teachers, spotlight 
certain books in class talks, e.g., Carl 
Sandburg’s or Robert Frost’s poetry, 
Pearl Buck’s novels, etc. 


RESULTS 


The results of vitalizing our library’s 
body and spirit have been rewarding. 
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As soon as the new books arrived, the 
rate of borrowing jumped fivefold. It 
continued to zoom until it leveled off 
at nine or ten times the old rate. In 
terms of fractions this means that during 
the year it has been normal to have one- 
third of the student body charged out 
with library books. 

The paper-covered books appear to be 
paying for themselves. (Unexpectedly, a 
two-cent overdue fine is rendering a 
small profit from which to buy additional 
paper-covered titles.) The library room 
is almost constantly filled with browsing, 
inquiring students. Comic-book reading 
and idleness have almost disappeared 
from study halls. The kids seem appre- 
ciative. The library’s new vitality has 
caused them to re-evaluate school life. 


Temperamental 


Our gentle teacher read with measured tone 

A sonnet by a master of the art; 

Between the lines he took the work apart, 

And looked about to see if hands were shown, 
And gave us answers, were the answers known, 
Out of the very goodness of his heart. 

Near and far his accurate mind would dart 

To give each line a phrasing of his own. 


His careful method set my mind in motion 
And I wondered what the poet if he could 


Return would do on hearing this loved portion 
Of his work so read. I think he would— 

Being somewhat governed by emotion— 

I think he would have shot him where he stood. 


LEsLIE MELLICHAMP 
Hitt, Norta CAROLINA 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, ETC. 


The recurrent discussions of dropping 
The Merchant of Venice from the high school 
English curriculum usually concentrate on 
its presentation of race rather than on what 
seems to me an even more uncontrovertible 
reason: the play isn’t very interesting to 
young people. 

It found its way into the literature pro- 
gram, I suspect, because some of Portia’s 
sententious speeches appealed strongly to 
the moral sensibilities of our grandparents. 
(So also the Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, 
The Vision of Sir Launfal, Silas Marner, 
and others?) 

Today the story of the play seems ar- 
bitrary and remote, and in the present cli- 
mate even grown-ups can hardly read the 
“quality of mercy” speech without taking 
it ironically. There are other of Shake- 
speare’s comedies that could make a more 
direct appeal to students today—one of the 
rowdy ones, say The Taming of the Shrew, or 
one of the more poetic ones, The Tempest 
perhaps. 

This is a special instance of something 
that needs more attention than it seems to 
be getting: a resurvey of English and Ameri- 
can literature to find works that can speak to 
high school students in the 1950’s. It was 
right to throw out the old “college list,” 
which was made up in “the age of confi- 
dence’ and progressively meant less and 
less to later generations. But have we made 
a sufficient effort to make other selections 
from our literary tradition that can be read 
today? 

The attempts to select reading of appro- 
priate difficulty have produced carefully 
graded works for the earlier years, and toa 
less extent for high school, but they are 
chiefly recent. Someone, or a group, per- 
haps even a committee, could find interest- 
ing, nonsentimental, and improving works 
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from various periods in the past that would 
make a real impact on young people today. 

That would take care of The Merchant of 
Venice and strengthen the present literature 
program in schools and perhaps—who 
knows?—show that our fine claims for litera- 
ture are more than empty words. 


PorTER G. PERRIN 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


MATERIAL FOR REMEDIAL 
READING 


In the April Journal I was much inter- 
ested in Elizabeth Pilant’s use of American 
folk legends for remedial reading purposes. 
I have never thought this type of material 
of great value in the remedial reading frame- 
work. Perhaps Mrs. Pilant’s own love of 
folklore did make her turn to it, as she ad- 
mits, but I, too, have a great fondness for 
the making, telling, and reading of tall 
tales. Poor readers, I find, take Paul Bunyan 
seriously. There is not a laugh in a carload. 
I can re-read a passage that is an especially 
delicious fabrication; I can hint by facial 
gesture; I can go all out and, at the risk of 
killing the wondrous Paul, dissect the hu- 
morous exaggeration in point, and what the 
little sea of blank faces tells me is far from 
reassuring. I am made to feel somehow that 
I am seeing what is not in the book and that 
because of this I am a trifle flighty for my 
age. 

I agree strongly that “the first require- 
ment for remedial reading material is that 
it have high interest level and low difficulty 
rating.” However, humor that is not bill- 
board-obvious seems to me to raise the diffi- 
culty rating, because real humor does re- 
quire higher intellectual comprehension ef- 
fort than most of our retarded readers can 
summon to their aid. 

Retarded readers in the junior high school 
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have an additional handicap in finding suit- 
able materia] that may not bea troublesome 
point with slow readers of senior high. The 
adolescent in the lower teens resents any- 
thing which is infantile in appearance or 
subject matter. He does not have the ma- 
turity of the foreign-language student that 
will permit him to begin with primary or 
elementary material. He is afraid somebody 
will laugh at him. The college graduate may 
enjoy A. A. Milne or Lewis Carroll, but not 
the retarded junior high reader! Somebody 
might think he did not know any better! 
The material most suited to this difficult 
stage of development seems to be in the non- 
fiction fields. Biography, history, and science 
draw the corrective reading pupils more 
quickly than do any works of fiction. Of 
course, it is the easier, more elementary 
forms of these nonfiction works to which I 
allude. Augusta Stevenson’s boyhood stories 
of famous people exemplify the easy-to-read 
type. Not even a teen-ager is afraid to read 
Helen Boyd Higgins’ Alec Hamilton or Opal 
Wheeler’s Robert Schumann, for everybody 
knows that these were important, grown-up 
people, real people. That the print is large 
and the language very simple, especially in 
the Bobbs-Merrill series, are not as yet sig- 
nificant signs to the teen-aged retarded pu- 
pil. For the same reason, W. Maxwell 
Reed’s And That Is Why and The Sky Is 
Blue are undertaken by those interested in 
science but unable to cope with scientific 
verbiage. Wonsetler’s Yanks in Action and 
Busoni’s Pegs of History are quite elemen- 
tary in form but sufficiently grown up in 
content to be attractive in the history field. 
I have seen so many retarded readers 
reach eagerly for the good sports books in 
the popular and colorful “Pocket Books” 
editions, only to read a few lines and then 
give up. The thrilling histories of their 
favorite teams and their kings of swat are 
too difficult. The normal reader devours the 
wonderful sports stories of Jackson Scholz, 
Joe Archibald, John Tunis, and Robert 
Bowen in the fiction field, but even these 
appealing, fast-moving pacers are for very 
few of the retardeds, for, though the subject 
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matter is just right, the language and print 
size are too difficult. 
I believe remedial reading would receive 
a boon of great value if authors could be per- 
suaded to do for sports fiction writing what 
many authors have done for biography and 
other nonfiction forms: make it teen-age or 
older in content but quite simple in form. 
Add grown-up illustrations, and the books 
will, I prophesy, be in even greater demand 
than the juvenile biographies, for their il- 
lustrations are a little bit on the young side 
for the old, old teen-agers. They cannot very 
well be anything else, for they deal with the 
boyhood and girlhood days of their subjects 
—and very early boyhood and girlhood days 
at that—but they are saved in teen-age eyes 
by the fact that these boys and girls became 
famous grown-ups and that as grown-ups 
they are first discovered by the adolescent 
pupil. 
Grace I. ENGLISH 


Burrovucus Junior ScHooL 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


DO THEY WRITE FREQUENTLY 
ENOUGH? 


Pat is eighteen. Her I.Q. is 132. She reads 
Péguy’s Basic Verities and Tolstoi’s War 
and Peace because she wants to, and because 
she finds in them partial answers to the ques- 
tions she has been asking herself. She has 
personality and potential leadership. Last 
week we took her out of regular English to 
put her with the smaller group getting re- 
medial instruction in basic writing skills. 
Pat’s sentences read like a conscientious 
fifth-grader’s; her spelling resembles Izaac 
Walton’s crossed with Chaucer’s. 

If Pat were an isolated case, there would 
be no point in publicizing her problem. But 
she is not. An appalling number of normal 
youngsters emerge from twelve years of 
schooling totally unable to handle the sim- 
plest writing problem, terrified at what they 
term “essay-type exam,” and completely 
confident when the problem is reduced to 
drawing circles around Truth or Error. In 
discussion groups they are both intelligent 
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and articulate; given a pen and paper, they 
flounder helplessly. 

This paper is no exposé of a hidden weak- 
ness in the educational system. The Nation- 
al Council of Teachers of English has long 
been aware of the facts, and a considerable 
amount of scientific research has gone into 
causes of the disease and proposed remedies 
for its alleviation. Teachers of English them- 
selves deplore the situation; it is probably 
the most discussed topic at any English 
convention. All of us concerned with the 
education of our young people feel strongly 
that in the field ofwriting we have sold them 
short. This paper is concerned with only one 
of the many possible reasons for the gap be- 
tween student ideas and their adequate ex- 
pression—the reason many of the students 
themselves give for their inadequacy: lack 
of practice in writing. 

“We wrote only one theme each quarter 
in high school,” one student said ruefully. 
“We had a Correct Usage workbook,” anoth- 
er said, “and it took us all year to fill in the 
blanks.” ‘“‘We wrote something every week, 
but we never got the papers back,” a third 
complained. “‘We got ours back, but she just 
marked the mistakes and gave us a grade,” 
commented a fourth. ‘“‘We had too much 
reading to get in; we never had time to 
write.” “They don’t teach English at our 
school; they teach ideas.” 

Admitting that these criticisms all may be 
weighted with the too human tendency to 
place the blame on someone else’s shoulders, 
we teachers would do well to examine our 
collective consciences on the amount of writ- 
ing we assign our students and the educa- 
tional quality of our correcting. 


SIsTER MAry HEstEr, SS.N.D. 


Mount Mary COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


COMMUNICATION WITH A PURPOSE 


The following project is but one simple 
procedure that gives students some real 
purposes in writing letters and in making 
oral reports. It was suggested by Mary O. 
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Rickert’s “Motivation for Slow Learners.” 
Miss Rickert’s class visited eighteen places 
in their community during their English 
class periods. All were within walking dis- 
tance of the school. The class discussed each 
place the day before the visit and the day 
following. Letters were written thanking the 
managers who had arranged the trips. After 
all eighteen trips had been made, each stu- 
dent selected the one that interested him 
most and wrote about it. 

The activity conducted with a tenth- 
grade English class at East Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey, was this: The 
class period was the last period of the school 
day. The teacher arbitrarily selected four 
community centers for the students to visit 
during the class period and on into the late 
afternoon: City Hall, Board of Education 
Building, Federal Building (which houses 
the post office, federal courts, federal agen- 
cies), and Essex County Court House. All 
but the courthouse are within walking dis- 
tance of the school. The class consisted of 
thirty-six boys and girls. At the beginning 
of one class period, the teacher distributed 
thirty-six slips of paper, counted off four 
groups of students of nine each, and asked 
each group to write on the slips the name of 
one of the institutions mentioned above. 
The slips of paper were collected. 

Then the teacher announced that the 
class was going to visit those places, one 
group to one building only. The students 
then had a “drawing” of the slips to deter- 
mine to which group each would belong. 
After the drawing, they were permitted to 
exchange slips, thus reshuffling the groups 
according to student choice of place and 
group members. This established the groups 
permanently. The students were informed 
that each group was to visit one building to 
find out all that they could, in order to 
report about their visit to inform the rest of 
the class. On each of the four “trip days” the 
twenty-seven members noi going on the trip 
would spend the Engiish class period in the 
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library, under the supervision of the two 
school librarians. 

The next step was the writing of letters 
to the executive official of each building, 
asking permission for the visits. Here, then, 
was a purpose in teaching and learning the 
conventions of a business letter and a pur- 
pose in communication. After all, these let- 
ters were going to be mailed to the mayor, 
the secretary of the board of education, the 
postmaster, the board of freeholders! And 
from the students’ home addresses. Lessons 
considered the forms of letters and, more 
important, the information and identifica- 
tion the students should give the readers of 
their letters and what the letters should ask. 
Each group wrote letters addressed to the 
official of its building. 

After the letters were written in pencil, 
the class sat in groups for the reading of 
each letter and the selection by the students 
of the best letter in each group. These 
“best”’ letters were read to the class by the 
teacher, commented on, revised, copied, and 
mailed by the students who had written 
them. When replies were received, the stu- 
dents brought them to school and read and 
showed them to the class. The conventional 
letter forms were noted. Not all the letters 
followed the same conventions. Thus the 
students saw in actual use the variations in 
letter formalities. One letter in particular 
was filled with formal clichés, like “beg to 
advise.”’ This letter, without ridicule, was 
improved by the class as an exercise in clear 
and direct communication. Two students 
did not receive replies in what was con- 
sidered a reasonable length of time; there- 
fore, the class had the opportunity to learn 
about, and two of the students to write, real 
“follow-up” letters, after a discussion of 
what this type of letter should say. These 
follow-up letters brought immediate replies. 

On the day before each visit, the class 
compiled a list of questions they wanted 
answered by the group making the visit. 
This list each member of the visiting group 
expanded and used during the tour. The 
class planned to have each group write a 
“thank you” letter, after each visit, to the 
official who had made the trip possible. The 
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first trip, however, pointed up this activity: 
at the conclusion of the City Hall tour, the 
guide asked that a letter be written to his 
office as a matter of official record of the 
tour and the number of persons in the party. 
This gave the group all the more purpose in 
writing their letters. 

The student who had originally written 
and mailed a letter requesting permission 
for the trip did not write the “thank you” 
letter. The remaining eight students in each 


_ group were divided into two groups of four 


students each. One group of four was as- 
signed to write to the official who had ar- 
ranged the trip; the others were to write to 
the guide who had actually conducted the 
tour. These letters were read to the class by 
the teacher, and the best of each kind was 
selected by the class, copied, and mailed by 
the student writer. This discussion and selec- 
tion proved most worth while. The class 
considered each letter on the bases of what 
was said and how it was said. Some of the 
letters did not say enough to satisfy the 
class; some said too much. Others used the 
florid style already noted in one of the offi- 
cial letters received. One was selected be- 
cause, as one student remarked, “It sounds 
like a teen-age writer.’”’ This careful judg- 
ment and discernment were the results of 
the real, honest purpose the students saw in 
the writing of the letters. Interest continued 
during the visiting groups’ reports to the 
class of what they had seen and learned on 
their tour. Here again was a real purpose. 
Only one-fourth of the class knew about 
each building visited; therefore, each group 
was reporting to the rest of the class an ex- 
perience new to the listeners. The speakers 
had a purpose in speaking, the listeners in 
listening. 

Throughout the entire project, carried on 
over several weeks and interspersed with 
the regular reading program, there was real 
communication taking place. Of the thirty- 
six students, all but the four whose letters 
were first chosen to be mailed wrote two 
kinds of letters, each with a purpose. And 
of the thirty-six, twelve students actually 
mailed letters with a real purpose. 

Two other benefits were derived. One 
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student whose letter was selected for mail- 
ing was an “overgrown” boy who had been 
considered by several of the students as the 
class “dunce.” When his letter was selected 
by the class and then handed to him by the 
teacher to be copied in ink and mailed, there 
were murmurs of surprise. The other benefit 
was still another kind of communication 
with a purpose. During each trip, the 
teacher stayed in the background. The stu- 
dent who had written for permission for the 
trip was responsible for leading the group to 
the office indicated in the official reply, for 
entering and introducing himself, and for 
identifying who the students were, why 
they were there, and by whose authority. 

This project did not improve the stu- 
dents’ use of language overnight. It did, 
however, make what they were doing with 
language have some sense and purpose that 
they could realize. They had more reason to 
write their letters carefully and accurately 
than they would have had if they had been 
writing letters merely for the teacher to 
read, mark, and return. Their discussion of 
the letters to be mailed and of the letters 
received was far more realistic than the ex- 
amination of ‘make-believe’ student letters 
or “model” letters in composition books 
could ever be. And their reports to the class 
after each trip were better given and better 
received because they had something to say 
and a reason for saying it. One such project 
is not enough. Nor is it necessary to make 
trips to provide realistic communication. All 
our classroom writing and speaking activi- 
ties, however, should be honestly purposeful 
in order to be truly effective. 


ENGELBERT J. NEUMAYER 


East Siok ScHoo. 
Newark, NEw JERSEY 


WHO INHABITS THE IVORY TOWER? 


“Of course I don’t know anything about 
poetry” is a remark made commonly by 
people from whom it is so startling that it 
invites thought. Sometimes it is “modern 
poetry,” but often, sweepingly, it is poetry, 
period. You have heard it. The statement 
comes from people who pride themselves on 
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knowing something about modern painting 
and sculpture and who go happily to con- 
temporary exhibits; who have record librar- 
ies that include Barték and Britten and 
who would not face the year without their 
season symphony tickets. They read dis- 
cerningly the new books and the old. It may 
be that they are stirred by an excellent film 
or by superb ballet. Yet they skip the poems 
in this month’s magazines. The same man 
who unhesitatingly gives his opinion of a 
painting by John Marin will twitch uncom- 
fortably if it is suggested that someone 
read poetry aloud for enjoyment. He will be 
preparing his personal rejection slip while he 
listens—or half-listens—to the new poem. 

I have heard the remark from college pro- 
fessors working in the language arts as well 
as from high school instructors of English. 
And not only teachers: professional and 
business people are as quick to disavow 
understanding. Behind “I don’t know” and 
“T don’t understand” lies “I am not in- 
terested,” for they are corollaries. 

The situation needs attention for two 
reasons. The first is that when this attitude 
is found among teachers, it is faithfully 
reflected in the negativeness which their 
students develop toward poetry. The second 
is that this cavalier attitude may be a re- 
fusal of many sensitive and informed people 
to share emotional experience through the 
magic of the oldest communicative art the 
world knows. 

My concern is not occasioned by that 
number (legion, unfortunately) for whom 
no poetry ha’ been written since Browning 
and Tennyson went out of business. The 
problem reader is the one who seems to par- 
tition off zones within himself, marked ‘No 
trespassing to poets!’”’ while he keeps the 
gates wide in other sections of himself for all 
fresh experiences in art and drama and mu- 
sic that may come his way. What is behind 
this negative attitude? — 

Let me be forthright about one conten- 
tion: “I don’t know anything about modern 
poetry” is an irresponsible statement, not a 
humble one. The retreat into a declaration 
of ignorance is an adolescent posture, unbe- 
coming to adults who take seriously their 
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love of the lively arts. And teachers are 
guilty of it. 

Anyone who has taught adolescents is 
well acquainted with the gesture of rejection 
which the child reserves for experiences in 
literature that touch him too keenly by in- 
viting an emotional identification that he 
cannot afford at this moment in his growth 
to acknowledge. We understand what lies 
behind the repudiation, and we seek to meet 
it with whatever grace our insights and our 
mastery of the art of patience grant to us. 
Among mature people it is another matter. 
It is less easy to be patient with the ardent 
theatergoer whose emotions are given freely 
to the play but who withholds them in the 
presence of poetry. He seems to mistrust 
himself. He behaves as if poetry were quick- 
sand. He develops a series of elaborate de- 
fenses to keep from being involved. 

It might be worth while to look at some 
of these defenses. One of the most pat is the 
assertion that poetry is for the young. It is 
an adolescent preoccupation to read poetry 
and a confession of immaturity to write it. 
These critics find chilly refuge with a school 
of psychologists who postulate that active 
participation in the arts is a testimonial of 
emotional instability. The enrolment figures 
in this school, thank heaven, diminish 
yearly. 

Another slogan blazoned on the banners 
of the “Don’t-know-anything” contingent 
is that modern poets are obscure. Their 
style and subject matter are so esoteric that 
nobody, themselves least of all, could possi- 
bly understand what the poets are talking 
about. The reply to this is obvious. To give 
it is to risk seeming cantankerous: What 
have you read lately? 

It is not true that all modern poets are 
obscure. To state dogmatically that they 
are is to be as inaccurate as to claim that all 
modern painters are abstract. Some are, to 
be sure. It is futile to argue that many 
readings will reward one with a sudden in- 
spired illumination of the meanings which 
James Joyce imbedded in a given passage 
of Ulysses. By the same token, the course 
chosen by some poets to relate intense per- 
sonal experience in a highly personal idiom 
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sometimes denies the most earnest and 
painstaking reader the luxury of knowing 
what is going on without an official key or 
guide from an interpreter. Joyce has his in- 
terpreters and his keys. A few of the mod- 
ernists who work in poetry require theirs. 
But surprisingly few! An adjustment in the 
attitudes we bring to poetry works its own 
wonders. Haven’t you a friend who is some- 
what obscure in moments of ordinary con- 
versation—until you are good friend enough 
to grasp the meaningful pause, the finish to 
the unfinished sentence, or the irony of that 
last turn of phrase? 

Twentieth-century man lives in an ex- 
panding universe. Microscope and telescope 
roll back the limits of experience, changing 
concepts of matter, time, and space. Bril- 
liant archeological discoveries force us to 
revise ideas of origins and early civilizations. 
We approach a science of human behavior 
based on the understanding of psychological 
motivation. The twentieth-century poet is 
alert to new findings in the social ane physi- 
cal sciences. Human emotions are equally 
his concern. Is it surprising that poetry to- 
day mirrors complexity? 

The tensions of a time mark its poetry, 
not any the less now than during any other 
period in history. But the world of T. S. 
Eliot is fantastically more complicated than 
Homer’s. To expect the creative artist to 
be something other than the creature of his 
age is to be naive. The dominions opened to 
the artist by Freud alone give modern poets 
an arena for dramatic action that shrinks 
Homer’s universe of gods and heroes to 
small proportions. 

Many poets who work in an individual 
idiom rely upon metaphor to bear the 
freight of intense observation or intense in- 
trospection, and they leave to the reader the 
task of perceiving implications. This is a far 
different matter from obscurity. The loss is 
ours if we turn away without exerting the 
effort demanded by well-wrought, close- 
grained writing. 


MARJoRIE BRAYMER 


Sequo1a UnIoN HiGH SCHOOL 
Repwoop City, CALIFORNIA 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, ADELINE C. BARTLETT, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman), ARCHIBALD 
A. HILL, JAMES B. McMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


CONCORD OF THE VERB IN RELA- 
TIVE CLAUSES AFTER ONE OF 


Within the last four years two articles on 
the problem of concord have appeared in the 
“Current English Forum” columns. In the 
first article; Miss Watts discussed several 
aspects of the general problem of concord 
and showed that the conventional rules on 
these aspects need to be revised in order to 
bring the rules into line with the facts of 
usage. In the second article,? Miss Palmer 
traced “the usage of concord between their 
and a singular antecedent as it is given in 
Fries, Jespersen, Poutsma, and Pooley.’’ 

The particular problem of concord which 
I shall discuss in this article can be seen in 
the following quotation: 


' Bertha M. Watts, ““Discordant Views on Con- 
cord,” College English and English Journal, April, 
1946. 

2Anne Palmer, “Rules and Concord,” College 
English and English Journal, January, 1951. 

3 For a rather full discussion of this same prob- 
lem see my article, “Concord Based on Meaning 
versus Concord Based on Form: The Indefinites,” 
College English, I, No. 1 (October, 1939), 38-45. 
The conclusions reached in that article were based 
on 292 quotations (covering a period of time from 
1374 to 1939) in which there was lack of agreement 
between a plural personal pronoun and its ante- 
cedent, the antecedent being one of the indefinite 
pronouns (each, everyone, nobody, etc.). The authors 
who supplied the data ranged from Chaucer, Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare, and Milton, down through Brown- 
ing, Byron, and Shelly, to Hardy, Galsworthy, 
Santayana, Bliss Perry, and E. A. Robinson, while 
the periodicals and newspapers from which I col- 
lected examples included, among others, Har per’s, 
Atlantic, English Journal, (London) Times Literary 
Supplement, New York Times Book Review, American 
Mercury, and Saturday Evening Post. The data 
which I gathered showed that when the meaning of 
one of these indefinite pronouns is logically plural, 
the pronoun is considered to be plural, and when 
this pronoun is referred to by another pronoun, the 
second pronoun may be plural. 


The famous columnist is one of the few Amer- 
icans, the President apart, who is sure of a 
national audience.‘ 


According to the prescriptive grammarians, 
the verb is in the relative clause should be in 
the plural. The results of my study show 
that the verb is generally—not always—in 
the plural, the proportion being, I should 
say, about 5 to 1 in favor of the verb in the 
plural. This means that we can no longer la- 
bel the use of the singular verb as incorrect 
English, although we are bound to state 
that this usage is not the preferred one. Its 
history, however, has been a rather long 
one,’ and it seems to be securely lodged in 
Modern English. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, the 
problem has received some attention from 
the historical grammarians and at least 
from one editor.® Of course, it can be found 
frequently in the works of those who turn 
out conventional handbooks and grammars, 
and occasionally it is discussed—along pre- 
scriptive lines—in a text on the teaching of 


4 Norman MacKenzie, New Statesman and Na- 
tion, XX XVIII, No. 974 (November 5, 1949), 509. 

5See Hans Soelke, Die Inkongruenz zwischen 
Subjekt und Pradikat im Englischen und in den ver- 
wandten Sprachen (Heildelberg, 1916), p. 53, who 
cites ll. 95-96 from the Old English poem Judith: 

“swa he de® anra gehwylcne 
her buendra Se hyne him to helpe seced” 
“as he does to each of all the dwellers here 
who seeks him to help him.” 
Soelke also cites an example from Modern German 
and one from Old French. 

6 Edward N. Teal, Inland Printer, November, 
1943, pp. 57-58. Teal quotes the writer of ‘Topics 
of the Times” (New York Times, October 12, 1943) 
as follows: ‘‘A hundred years from now it will be 
correct to say ‘one of the men who has written.” . .. 
The swift rush of the idea will overcome the de- 
mands of grammar.” 
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English.? Most works of this type can be 
classed as “prescriptive,”’ for there is no at- 
tempt to examine the facts of usage. This 
attitude is in direct contrast to that of the 
historical grammarians, such as Maetzner, 
Poutsma, Sweet, Jespersen, Curme, Fries, 
et al.8 

My own data range from 1531 to 1951 and 
include, among others, examples from 
writings of Sir Thomas Elyot, Shakespeare, 
Dryden, Jonathan Edwards, Alexander 
Hamilton, Ruskin, Browning, Hawthorne, 
Thomas H. Huxley, William Dean Howells, 
G. K. Chesterton, C. S. Lewis, and Rebecca 
West. Furthermore, the use of this construc- 
tion is not confined to belles-lettres, for I 
have examples from the writings of Walter 
Lippmann, Lancelot Law Whyte (British 


7See, e.g., J. N. Hook, The Teaching of High 
School English (New York: Ronald Press Co., 1950), 
p. 301. It is stimulating to note that Hook is inter- 
ested in “descriptive” grammar also. See his article, 
“Today’s Collegiate English,” in Word Study, 
XXVI, No. 3 (February, 1951), 1-3. I quote in part 
from this article: ‘‘I [one of Professor Hook’s stu- 
dents] asked sixteen students which pronoun they 
would use in this sentence: He is one of those people 
who always think (he, they) cannot be wrong. Ten of 
them chose he. In the sentence I have one of those 
flowers which the florist said will not shed (its, their) 
leaves, fifteen of the sixteen chose its.” 


8 See, e.g., Professor Curme’s comments on the 
problem which is being discussed in this article, in 
his Parts of Speech and Accidence (Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1935), p. 163, from which I quote: 
‘«” .. with especial frequency in the case of a plural 
partitive genitive that is dependent upon the 
numeral one, which is erroneously felt as the ante- 
cedent:... ‘Tyranny is one of those evils which 
tends (instead of tend) to perpetuate itself (instead 
of themselves)’ (Bryce, American Commonwealth 
{2d ed.], II, 344). The singular form of the verb here 
is quite old.”” Curme then cites an example of this 
same construction from Mandeville’s Travels, dated 
1410-20. Most historical grammarians would ques- 
tion Curme’s use of the word “erroneously.” 

See also Otto Jespersen, A Modern English 
Grammar, Part II: ‘‘Syntax,” I (2d ed.; Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter, 1922), 181, where he cites an example 
of a similar construction in Beowulf (1. 1406), one 
from Goethe, and one from each of the following: 
Caxton, Shakespeare, Swift, Macaulay, and Shelley. 
Jespersen refrains from any comment as to the cor- 
rectness of this usage. He is simply recording some 
linguistic data and implying, as anyone who has 
read his work at large will admit, that the con- 
struction is good standard English. 
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physicist and philosopher of science), 
J. Donald Adams, Eleanor Roosevelt, Henry 
Steele Commager, Ralph Barton Perry, 
Brooks Atkinson, Arthur Krock, Irwin Ed- 
man, Rufus Jones, and Frank Aydelotte. 
Some of the periodicals and magazines in 
which this usage is to be found include local 
and metropolitan newspapers, Harper’s, 
American Quarterly, New York Times Book 
Review, New Statesman and Nation, College 
English, Collier’s, Atlantic, Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors, and the Phi Beta Kappa Key Reporter. 
Some idea of the content or type of ma- 
terial in which the usage appears may be 
obtained from the following examples: 


Washington is one of the few states that has 
such a reforestation requirement on its statute 
books (Editorial, New York Times, November 
13, 1949]. 


Temperance is, unfortunately, one of those 
words that has changed its meaning [C. S. Lewis, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, in Chris- 
tian Behaviour (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1949), Pp. 9]. 


The Copernican Revolution . . . was one of 
the most. staggering blows at the dominant faith of 
the Western world that has ever been leveled 
against it [Rufus Jones, professor of philosophy, 
Haverford College, 1904-34, in “What the 
Modern Man Can Believe,” Atlantic, Novem- 
ber, 1947, p. 88]. 


The University of Buffalo’s “poetry labora- 
tory” is described ...in a fascinating little 
book . . . one of the best books about the creative 
process that has been published in many years 
[Newsweek, February 2, 1948, p. 75]. 


Her book on the Byrons is easily one of the 
most nauseating essays in sanctimony that has 
ever been written [John Drinkwater, The Pil- 
grim of Eternity (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
Ltd., 1925), Introd., p. 3]. 


We have happily in the English language one 
of the most magnificent storehouses of artistic 
beauty ... which exists in the world at the 
present time [Thomas Henry Huxley, in “On 
Science and Art in Relation to Education” 
(1882)]. 


RussELL THOMAS 


NorTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Forty-first Annual Meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English 


Hotel Sheraton-Gtbson, Cincinnati 
November 20-24, 1951 


* 
CONVENTION THEME: ENGLISH AND HUMAN PERSONALITY 
* 


PROGRAM 


* 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 9:30 A.M.—I0;00 P.M. 
* 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21 
MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM, 9:00 A.M.—5:00 P.M. 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 7:30 P.M. 
* 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22 


ContTINUOUS EXHIBIT OF MATERIALS AND AIDS FOR TEACHING 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 9:30 A.M.—3:00 P.M. 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend as auditors) 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, 3:15-4:15 P.M. 
(All members of the Council participate in this meeting) 


RECEPTION FOR MEMBERS, 4:45-5:30 P.M. 


GENERAL SESSION, 8:00-10:00 P.M. 


Presiding, Ruth G. Strickland, Indiana University; Second Vice-President of the Council 
Invocation—Rabbi Victor E. Reichert, Rockdale Temple, Cincinnati 
Welcome—Dr. Claude V. Courter, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati 
President’s Address: “‘Aud This Our Life’”—Paul Farmer, Atlanta, Georgia, Public Schools 
Preparing for Our Jobs—Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia University; First Vice- 
President of the Council 
Human Relations and World Peace—Max Lerner, Columnist, New York Post; Author and 
Lecturer 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 23 


GENERAL SESSION, 9:I5-I1:00 A.M. 


Presiding, Paul Farmer, Atlanta, Georgia, Public Schools; President of the Council 


Significance of Language and Literature for Growth and Personality—Willard C. Olson, 
Director of Research in Child Development, University of Michigan 


New Bottles for New Wine—Lou LaBrant, School of Education, New York University 


LUNCHEON SESSIONS, 12:00 
1. Books for Children: A Luncheon for Librarians and Teachers in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 
Presiding, Angela Broening, Bureau of Measurement, Statistics, and Research, Baltimore 
Public Schools 
Introduction of Speaker, Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich, Connecticut, High School 
Speaker, Munro Leaf, Author of Ferdinand the Bull, Wee Gillis, and other books for children 


2. Annual Business Meeting of the Conference on College Composition 
and Communication 
Presiding, George S. Wykoff, Purdue University; Chairman, CCCC 


3- National Association of Journalism Directors 
Presiding, Mrs. Marjorie McKinney, Woodward High School, Cincinnati 


FripAY AFTERNOON CONFERENCES 
General Topic: RELATING ENGLISH TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF WHOLESOME PERSONALITY 
First SERIES, 2:15-3:30 P.M. 
IDENTIFYING THE PROBLEMS 
1. Problems and Methods of Research in Language and Personality Development 

Presiding, David H. Russell, University of California, Berkeley 
Studies of Language and Personality Development—Dorothea McCarthy, Fordham Uni- 

versit 
Studies of the Group Life of Boys and Girls—Ruth Cunningham, Teachers College, Colum- 

bia University 
Studies of Reading Problems and Personality Development—Emmett A. Betts, Temple 

University 

2. Developing a Personal Philosophy of Life in a World of Conflicting Values 

Presiding, C. Wayne Hall, McGill University, Quebec 
The English Teacher Teaches Philosophy—Thomas Clark Pollock, New York University 
The Impact of Culture on Personality—Hilda Taba, University of Chicago 
Developing Spiritual Values in Public Education—John W. Ashton, Indiana University 


3. Bibliotherapy: Personality Adjustment through Reading 


Presiding, Nathan A. Miller, Psychological Services, Miami, Florida 
Reading To Meet Emotional Needs—Paul A. Witty, Northwestern University 
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The Librarian Guides Reading—Frieda Heller, Ohio State University 


The Function of Bibliotherapy in Psychotherapy—Maurice Levine, Department of Psy- 
chiatry, College of Medicine, University of Cincinnati ; 


4. Meeting Individual Needs through a Balanced Language Program 


Presiding, Muriel Crosby, Director of Elementary Education, Wilmington, Delaware 

Balancing Impression and Expression in the Language Program—Mabel F. Rice, Whittier 
College 

Understanding Children through Creative Writing— 

An Individual Reading Program for Underprivileged Children—Doris K. Coburn, Charles 

Sumner Junior High School, New York City 


5. Using English as Both Means and End 


Presiding, Winifred H. Nash, Roxbury Memorial High School for Girls, Boston 

. A Guidance Program through High School English Classes—Joseph Mersand, Long Island 

i City High School 

Teaching Communication Skills in Non-English Classes—Strang Lawson, Colgate Univer- 
sity 

An Orientation Program for Foreign Students—David H. Dickason, Indiana University 


6. Understanding the Role of Language in Group Relationships 


Presiding, Irwin J. Suloway, Chicago Teachers College 

Implications of Grogp Dynamics for the Language Arts Program—John J. De Boer, Univer- 
sity of Illinois 

_ Language in Intergroup Relationships—E. Louise Noyes, Santa Barbara High School, 

California 

Sociodrama and Psychodrama as Part of the Language Program— 


7. Studying the Psychological Implications of the Use of Mass Media of Communication 
Presiding, 

Radio and the Development of Maturity— 

Motion Pictures and Concepts of Reality— 

Educational Values of Television— 


SECOND SERIES, 3:45-5:00 P.M. 


DISCOVERING SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS 


1. Problems of Motivation in Courses in Composition and/or Communication 
(Planned by the Conference on College Composition and Communication) 
Presiding, William T. Beauchamp, State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 
In the Technical Schools—Albert L. Walher, Iowa State Teachers College 
In the Junior Colleges—Beverly E. Fisher, Santa Monica City College 
In the Teachers Colleges—Frieda Johnson, George Peabody College for Teachers 
In the Liberal Arts Colleges—James H. Mason, Arkansas State College 
In the Universities—Edith E. Layer, Western Reserve University 
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2. Newer Techniques in the Use of Motion Pictures 
(Planned by Committee To Co-operate with Leading Films Custodians, Inc.) 


Film: “Two Years before the Mast” 


Demonstration: , Teacher Cincinnati Public Schools 
Discussion leader, Marion C. Sheridan, James Hillhouse High School, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 


Resource People: 
Marion S. Walker, Nutley, New Jersey, Public Schools 
Samuel D. Wehr, Temple University 


3. How Can Children’s Language Needs Be Met in Overcrowded Classrooms? 

Discussion leader, Grace Rawlings, School No. 64, Baltimore 
Resource People: 

Elizabeth Guilfoile, Twelfth District School, Cincinnati 

May Lazar, New York City Public Schools 

Margaret Mercille, University School, Bloomington, Indiana 

Lillian C. Paukner, Curriculum Director, Milwaukee 

Blanche Trezevant, Florida State University 

Eugene Hunter, Women’s College, University of North Carolina 

Margaret McKim, Department of Education, University of Cincinnati 

Miriam Wilt, Teachers College, Temple University, Philadelphia 
Doris Holmes, Elementary School Supervisor, Indianapolis 


4. How Can Children Who Are Linguistically Handicapped Be Helped To Communicate? 
Discussion leader, Mary I. Cole, State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Resource People: 
Alvina Treut Burrows, New York University 
Lawrence Hawkins, Twelfth District School, Cincinnati & 
Daisy M. Jones, Public Schools, Richmond, Indiana ' 
Dorothy White, Public Schools, Detroit : 
Harlen M. Adams, Chico State College, California 
Vivien Beamon, Jackson School, Cincinnati 
Helen Breel, Brooklyn College 

Gunnar Horn, Benson High School, Omaha 

Elaine Lewis Morrel, Austin High School, El Paso 

Olive Young, Southwest High School, Minneapolis 


5. How Can Teachers Interpret to Parents the Effects of the School Program 
on Personality Development? 


Discussion leader, Helen K. Mackintosh, United States Office of Education 


Resource People: 
Millie Almy, University of Cincinnati 
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Irene L. Dresser, Maine State Department of Education 
Bernice Freeman, Troupe County Schools, La Grange, Georgia 
Hannah M. Lindahl, Public Schools, Mishawaka, Indiana 
Helen Hanlon, Detroit Public Schools 

Fannie J. Ragland, Cincinnati Public Schools 

Esther Starks, University School, Athens, Ohio 

LaVerne Strong, Connecticut State Department of Education 
Verna Walters, Kent University 

Lillian A. Wilcox, Buffalo Public Schools 


6. How Can Community Resources Be Utilized To Aid in the Program 
of Language Development? 

Discussion leader, Enoch Dumas, University of California, Berkeley 
Resource People: 

Althea Beery, Cincinnati Public Schools 

Naomi Chase, Seattle Public Schools 

Eddie C. Kennedy, Glenville State College, West Virginia 

Constance McCullough, San Francisco State College 

Tommie Barnes, Tulsa Public Schools 

Aldean Wesebaum, Detroit Public Schools 

Edward J. Gordon, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 

Marion Zollinger, Portland, Oregon, Public Schools 


7. What In-Service Help Does the Elementary Teacher Need To Improve 
Children’s Language Development? 
Discussion leader, George H. Beauchamp, University School, Athens, Ohio 
Resource People: 


Mildred A. Dawson, State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 
Leland Jacobs, The Ohio State University 

Alma Stegall, Virginia State College 

Cecilia Unzicker, Cincinnati Public Schools 

O. G. Pruitt, Banks County Schools, Homer, Georgia 

Angela M. Broening, Baltimore Public Schools 

Marion Edman, Wayne University 

Marion R. Trabue, Pennsylvania State College 

Kate V. Wofford, University of Florida 


8. Television and Reading—How Can Teachers Meet the Challenge? 
Discussion leader, Grace M. Dreier, Los Angeles Public Schools 
Resource People: 


Robert Doxtator, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis 
Inez Frost, Hutchinson, Kansas, Junior College 
George E. Murphy, Pennsylvania State College 
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Viola Theman, Northwestern University 

Ruth Tooze, Children’s Book Shelf, Michigan City, Indiana 

Sister Mary Evelyn, R.S.M., Mercy High School, Chicago 

George Johnson, Indiana University 

Walter Brownsword, Providence, Rhode Island, Public Schools 
Margaret M. Clark, Lewis Carroll Room, Cleveland Public Library 


9. What Shall the High School English Teacher Do for the Noncollege Student? 
Discussion leader, Galen S. Besco, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Resource People: 


Simon Certner, Morris High School, Bronx, New York 

Lucy Grigsky, Atlanta University 

Emeline Grieder, Clifford Scott High School, East Orange, New Jersey 
Louis La Croix, Beaumont High School, St. Louis 

Mary Lane, Waycross, Georgia, High School 

Nellie Appy Murphy, Pennsylvania State College 

Mary Golding, San Francisco Public Schools 

William Bedell, Grosse Point, Michigan 

Sister Mary Grace, St. Stanislaus High School, Cleveland 


10. What Are the Strengths and Weaknesses of Combined Courses in English 
and Social Studies for Seventh- and Eighth-Grade Boys and Girls? 

Discussion leader, Ingrid Strom, University High School, Bloomington, Indiana 
Resource People: 

Frank Albright, Gary, Indiana, High School 

Evelyn Damon, John Burroughs School, St. Louis 

Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Robert Rounds, Oneonta State Teachers College, New York 

Mabel F. Rice, Whittier College 

Harold A. Anderson, University of Chicago 

Kennetha Schall, Junior High School, Detroit 

Alma Barker, Macfarland Junior High School, Washington, D.C. 

Frances Hueston, Deering High School, Portland, Maine 

Margarete Teer, Laboratory School, Louisiana State University 


11. What Place Shall the Classics Have in the Program of the Early High School Years? 
Discussion leader, 
Resource People: 


Kendall S. Pennypacker, Lake Forest, Illinois, Academy 

Byron King, Henry W. Grady High School, Atlanta, Georgia 

Mary Ohm, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Terre Haute, Indiana 
Helen F. Olson, Queen Anne High School, Seattle 

Salibelle}Royster, Reitz High School, Evansville, Indiana 
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Loretti Wiggins, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Public Schools 

Marian M., Walsh, Louisville Public Schools 

Thelma McDonald, Tampa Public Schools 

Eula P. Mohle, Houston Public Schools 

Marguerite Endres, Cincinnati Public Schools 

Catherine Spessard, Radnor Township High School, Wayne, Pennsylvania 


12. How Well Are Our Students Being Prepared for Teaching English? 

Discussion leader, Nat M. Evers, Knox College 
Resource People: 

Jerome W. Archer, Marquette University 

Victoria Anderson, Spellman College, Atlanta University 

Anne Campbell, Prairie View A. and M. College, Texas 

Herbert Fowler, State Teachers College, New Britain, Connecticut 

Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse University 

M. David Hoffman, Central High School, Philadelphia 

Ellen M. Frogner, University of Minnesota, Duluth 

Lucy N. Kangley, Western Washington College of Education 

William P. Knode, State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 


13. What Is the Place of English in the Core Curriculum? 


Discussion leader, Peter Donchian, Wayne University 
Resource People: 

Helen Beaumont, Denby High School, Detroit 

Prudence Bostwick, Denver Public Schools 

Elizabeth Jones, English Department, Dearborn, Michigan 

Helen Mutton, Grosse Point, Michigan, High School 

W. Wilbur Hatfield, Secretary Treasurer, NCTE 

Lou LaBrant, New York University 

Mark Neville, Chicago Latin School for Boys 


14. How Can the Tape Recorder Be Used in the English Program? 

Discussion leader, Robert Herreid, Beloit, Wisconsin, High School 
Resource People: 

Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich, Connecticut, High School 

Lois Anne Dilley, West High School, Rockford, Illinois 

Susie B. Niles, Salt Lake City Public Schools 

Thelma McAndless, Roosevelt High School, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Bonita Westland, Ferndale High School, Ferndale, Michigan 

Clifton Mitchell, Little River High School, Miami 

Charlton G. Laird, University of Nevada 

Margaret Painter, Modesto, California, Public Schools 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


ANNUAL DINNER, 7:00 P.M. 


Toastmaster, Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin 

The Fortieth Anniversary of the Council—W. Wilbur Hatfield, Editor of the English 
Journal and College English; Secretary-Treasurer of the Council 

Notes on the Literary Stock Exchange—Malcolm Cowley, Critic, Editor, Author of 
After the Genteel Tradition, Books That Changed Our Minds, etc. 


* 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24 
SECTION MEETINGS, 9: 30-11: 30 A.M. 

1. Elementary Section 
Topic: LANGUAGE ARTS FOR A HEALTHY PERSONALITY 

GENERAL MEETING, 9: 30-10:45 A.M. 

Presiding, Hannah M. Lindahl, Mishawaka, Indiana, Public Schools; Chairman of the 
Elementary Section 

Reading and the Healthy Personality—-David H. Russell, School of Education, University 
of California 

Creative Writing: Its Therapeutic Values—Alvina Treut Burrows, School of Education, 
New York University 

Listening and Observing: The Influence of Movies, Radio, and Television—Paul A. Witty, 
School of Education, Northwestern University 

Section Business Meeting 

Group MeetinGs: A. Reading; B. Writing; C. Listening and Observing 


2. High School Section 


Presiding, Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich, Connecticut, High School; Chairman of the High 
School Section 

Speakers: 

Visions and Values in High School English—Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin 

It’s No Fun To Write—Max J. Herzberg, Director of Publications, NCTE 

What Can We Do about Movies, Radio, Television?—William Boutwell, Editor; Scholastic 
Teacher 

Let’s Be Sensible about English Teaching—Mark Neville, Chicago Latin School for Boys 

Discussion led by Leon C. Hood, Clifford Scott High School, East Orange, New Jersey 


Discussants: 
Guy C. Moore, Los Angeles School Districts 
Roberta LaBrant Green, Metairie Park Country Day School, New Orleans 
Elva McBeth, Newton, Kansas, High School 
Helen Thornton, Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis 
William D. Herron, West Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 
Mary Elizabeth Conklin, New York State College for Teachers, Albany 
Joseph Mersand, Long Island City High School, New York City 


Section Business Meeting 
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3. College Section 
Topic: ARTICULATION AND THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


Presiding, Theodore Hornberger, University of Minnesota; Chairman of College Section 
What the High Schools Want—Ruth B. Bozell, Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis 
What the Colleges Want—Charles F. Van Cleve, Ball State Teachers College 


Toward a Common Understanding and a Common Effort—Frank H. McCloskey, Washing- 
ton Square College of Arts and Science, New York University 


Questions and Comments from the Floor 
Section Business Meeting 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON, 12:15 P.M. 


Presiding, Paul Farmer, Atlanta Public Schools; President of the Council 


Midway thru’ Nash—Ogden Nash, Author, Contributor to the New Yorker and the Satur- 
day Evening Post 


High School Grammar Lesson 


Syntax of dangling elements 

Hangs no pupil in suspense. 

One boy’s head dangles, though, from curls 
Of one of the most radiant girls. 

He reads from her sly, side-long look 

A joy not in the grammar book. 

She launches now her smile at him— 

The lesson fades off far and dim; 

Till pleasure brimming in his face 

Puts him in a possessive case. 


Louis GINSBERG 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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FOR MANY YEARS THE ESSAY TEST 
has been a vanishing species. The emphasis 
placed on objective testing during the past 
half-century and the obvious danger that 
essay scoring is often too subjective, espe- 
cially if more than one person must do the 
scoring, have resulted in the use of objective 
tests in English by the College Entrance 
Examination Board and many other major 
testing agencies. However, it is now appar- 
ent that a reaction has set in. Motivated by 
the belief that the essay examination is the 
best way of determining a student’s ability 
to write and by the realization that this 
ability is not an “English”’ skill but rather 
one upon which success in all college studies 
depends, the board is currently experiment- 
ing with a return to the essay form for a gen- 
eral composition test. Committees of the 
organization have developed tests which are 
noteworthy both in content and in method 
of scoring. These tests were based on the as- 
sumption that the primary purpose of writ- 
ing is the communication of ideas, and on 
this ground the examiners felt that the ex- 
aminations should include not only the sub- 
ject matter of the literature course but also 
the subject matter of other courses impor- 
tant to the general education program. To 
make such an examination valid, they felt 
that the subject matter had also to be vital 
and interesting to the student. In order to 
improve the reliability of scoring for such 
tests, the committee agreed that essays be 
given separate marks for mechanics, style, 
organization, reasoning, and content. For 
each of these qualities the reader was ex- 
pected to provide a mark of superior, high 
adequate, low adequate, or inadequate. To 
mark the first batch of nine hundred exami- 
nations, the readers met in conference, dis- 
cussed standards, and marked sample tests 
in groups. Each actual test paper was 
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marked independently by at least two 
readers. A report of the findings of the 
readers will be forthcoming. 


THE CORE CURRICULUM SEEMS TO 
be winning its way in New York City. Cur- 
riculum and Materials, published by the 
Board of Education, announces in its Sep- 
tember issue: ““Midwood High School and 
the Bronx High School of Science are being 
joined by Long Island City High School, the 
School of Industrial Art, and W. C. Bryant 
H. S. in adapting the experience-core pro- 
gram to particular school situations. A num- 
ber of junior high schools have adapted their 
programs to core developments.” 

The June issue of Curriculum and Mate- 
rials carried as its second article “The Ex- 
perience Core in the Curriculum.” This 
declared that the core develops self-under- 
standing and social spirit better than the 
subjects it replaces do. Here, as in the Sep- 
tember announcement, an experience core— 
not a mere combination of English and social 
studies—is recommended. “‘The core, there- 
fore, may be regarded as that aspect of the 
curriculum which is basic for all students, 
and in which the learning activities are or- 
ganized more on the basis of problems and 
pupil needs than on subject matter lines.” 


AN INTERESTING SIDELIGHT ON 
modern notions of educational method is 
afforded by the procedure of the UNESCO 
“fundamental education” centers. By fun- 
damental education is meant the sort of 
enlightenment that the poor and ignorant 
“lower classes” of backward countries need 
—to make them happy, productive, re- 
sponsible. The pilot center for training 
leaders for the other centers is at Patzcuaro, 
Mexico. The “‘teachers” spend only a small 
portion of their time in study at the center; 
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chiefly they work with and live with the 
underprivileged in the country about them. 
In their teaching they do not begin with 
reading and writing but with health, farm- 
ing, and homemaking. Only when interests 
to be served by reading have been aroused 
do they try to teach the Indians to read. 
Both in the manner of teacher-training and 
in the procedure the trainees are taught to 
use, the experience method is followed. 
These workers facing such a difficult but 
urgent problem recognize that language 
skills are best (only?) learned through their 
employment in attaining ends important to 
the learners. 


THE SIZE OF ONE’S TEACHING LOAD 
is important to his students as well as to 
him. Harl R. Douglass presents in the Bulle- 
tin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals for May “‘The 1950 Re- 
vision of the Douglass High School Teach- 
ing Load Formula.” This is based upon re- 
ports from 5,643 teachers in junior and 
senior high schools throughout the United 
States of the actual time they spent upon 
their work. The formula is so complicated 
that only statistically minded principals will 
attempt to use it, but some others may 
adopt some of its ideas. “English” in Grades 
VI-VIII, the investigator finds, is not a 
heavier load than most other subjects; in 
Grades IX-XII English is just as heavy a 
load as home economics, social studies, and 
‘science. Duplicate classes seem to lighten 
an English load slightly less than others— 
the only concession to the burden of marking 
papers. Did the teachers of English who fur- 
nished data for the report teach writing? 
Is the charge made by many college fresh- 
men that they had little training in writing 
true? Or does the teaching of literature 
require (get?) less daily preparation than 
the teaching of history? 


“THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE 
Speech of American Negroes to the Speech 
of American Whites” is the topic of a paper 
in the winter American Speech. The authors, 
Raven I. McDavid and Virginia G. Mc- 
David, deplore the large number of super- 
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stitions which surround the subject and 
offer a digest of recent research which 
clearly indicates that the overwhelming 
majority of the materials of American Ne- 
gro speech are borrowed from the speech of 
the white groups with which Negroes come 
in contact but that the importance of Afri- 
can linguistic background should not be 
overlooked. 


THE BURDEN OF SAXON WALKER’S 
article in the summer number of the British 
magazine English is one familiar to most 
American teachers of English: it advises 
classroom enactments of plays studied. 
Some of Walker’s reasons, however, are 
not so well known and are worth thinking 
about. One of these is the fact that stand- 
ards of taste can be instilled which will 
make the student a better judge both of the 
literary values of a play he sees and of the 
dramatic validity of a play he reads. Teach- 
ers cannot hope to develop critical judg- 
ment in their students if they continue to 
dissect real drama by laborious textual 
study and to produce annually some play 
of at best mediocre quality. Walker also 
makes much of the added meaning a dra- 
matic work acquires once an individual has 
actually sought to interpret it on the stage. 
He warns that such meaning cannot come 
unless the student is given freedom to inter- 
pret as he thinks best rather than as the 
producer directs. 


LIBRARIANS ARE MUCH _IM- 
pressed by a feat accomplished in Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts—a feat in which the 
teachers played a major role. The achieve- 
ment was the erection of a special youth li- 
brary incorporating the latest in design and 
equipment. Motivated largely by their 
teachers, the school children of this town of 
40,000 worked in various ways to earn and 
contribute an initial $10,000. Authorities, 
individuals, and businesses, impressed by 
the efforts of the young people, soon saw to 
it that the remainder of the necessary sum 
(about $200,000) was forthcoming. For de- 
tails of the inspiring campaign write to 
the Librarian, Fitchburg Youth Library. 
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IN EXPLAINING THE METHOD OF 
book analysis employed at the Center for 
Children’s Books of the University of Chi- 
cago, Mary K. Eakin in effect provides a tech- 
nique useful to the teacher who recommends 
reading to his students. Miss Eakin’s article 
appears in the spring Chicago Schools Jour- 
nal. For each book received at the Center, 
information is gathered under the following 
headings: 

Maturity level: a combination of subject inter- 
est and reading difficulty levels 

Subject: actual content of the story, not mere- 
ly the type of book 

Developmental values: those elements which 
may aid the reader in his growth as an individual 
and as a member of society—often incidental 
rather than the main theme 

Uses: class or out-of-class use supplementary 
to school work as well as use in connection with 
out-of-school interests 

A ppeals: the elements in a book which cause 
a child to finish reading it and to recommend 
it to others 

Type of literature: not merely “novel” but 
“sports story,’’ historical “novel,” etc. 


Although analysis of books for young people 
by this method is not to be confused with 
necessary evaluation (a book may fit into all 
six categories and still be a poor one), Miss 
Eakin points out that the teacher who has 
the above information at his fingertips will 
find it comparatively easy to find the right 
book for the individual student. 


UNDER STIMULATION BY THE NA- 
tional Poetry Day Committee, the move- 
ment to celebrate October 15 as an annual 
Poetry Day has been gaining momentum. 
This year more than thirty state governors 
have issued proclamations marking the oc- 
casion, and the committee urges schools and 
libraries to observe the day by means of 
programs, displays, and contests. 


THE VALUE, ESPECIALLY IN LARG- 
er high schools, of a departmental bulletin 
or newspaper as a medium for the exchange 
of ideas and techniques of a practical nature 
is apparent; yet few high school English de- 
partments have them. One of those that do 
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is that of the Long Island City High School, 
New York City. Its informal, mimeographed 
Chalk ’n Talk, is proof that such an enter- 
prise need not be elaborate and time-con- 
suming in order to be effective. You can 
secure a sample copy from Joseph Mersand, 
chairman of the department. 


NOVEMBER 11-17 HAS BEEN SET 
aside for observance of American Education 
Week by the National Education Associa- 
tion and other sponsoring groups. This 
year’s theme, ‘Unite for Freedom,” -has 
been broken down into subtopics for daily 
emphasis: “Our Faith in God,” ‘‘Schools and 
Defense,” ‘Schools Keep Us Free,” “Edu- 
ation for the Long Pull,” “Teaching the 
Fundamentals,” ‘Urgent School Needs,” 
and “‘Home-School-Community.” For a list 
of posters, pamphlets, and other promotion- 
al aids available at nominal cost, write to 
the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


NOVEMBER 11-17 HAS BEEN ALSO 
named as this year’s Children’s Book Week. 
Illustrating its slogan, ““New Horizons with 
Books,” are a large poster and a number of 
other promotional aids available at small 
cost from the Children’s Book Council, 50 
West Fifty-third Street, New York 19. A 
catalogue of this material can be obtained 
by addressing the Book Council. 


SCIENCE MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 20 
contained two articles which are of interest 
to teachers of English as well as to the scien- 
tist. It is worth a trip to the library to read 
“Books, Civilization and Science,” by War- 
ren Guthrie, and “Science and Literature,” 
by J. R. Pierce. English teachers might also 
profit from “Current Science Reading” in 
the same issue. 


A HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL 
Council of Teachers of English is being 
written by James H. Mason of Arkansas 
State College as a doctoral thesis in Pea- 
body College for Teachers. He would be 
glad to hear from anyone who has early 
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Council reading lists (edited by Herbert 
Bates) or other pamphlets published before 
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1921. Mr. Mason has access to Council ar- 
chives, but they are incomplete. 


About Literature 


IN “TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AFTER” 
(Saturday Review of Literature, June 2) 
Malcolm Cowley, discussing “the lost gen- 
eration today,” shows that writers like 
Hemingway, Dos Passos, Fitzgerald, et al., 
have followed in their development an age- 
old pattern of alienation and reintegration, 
of departure and return. While they were in 
exile, the United States was changed by the 
depression, and American literature ceased 
to be provincial and became of age, chiefly 
through the efforts of Dreiser, Lewis, 
Cather, Frost, Mencken, Anderson, and 
O’Neill. Meanwhile, the exiles studied 
French authors—Flaubert, Proust, Gide, 
Rimbaud, and Mallarmé. However, the lan- 
guage in which they sought to create certain 
French qualities was not literary English 
but colloquial American. The result was a 
literature very different from its French 
models, with qualities which were part of 
an American tradition older than Flaubert; 
for example, the careful workmanship, the 
calculation of effects even when the novelist 
seemed to be writing in a casual style, the 
interest in fine shades of behavior, and the 
gift for telling a headlong story full of violent 
action. This re-establishing of a tradition, 
for a time broken, was perhaps the most 
important result of the exiles’ adventures. 
(See convention dinner program, p. 461.) 


ONE OF THESE RESTIVE WRITERS, 
Dos Passos, is the subject of two excellent 
articles, “Dos Passos and the Ruined 
World,” by John Lydenberg in the summer 
Pacific Spectator, and “The Gullivers of 
Dos Passos,” by Arthur Mizener in the 
Saturday Review of Literature (June 30). 
Lydenberg compares in detail the trilogy 
U.S.A. with Dos Passos’ newly published 
trilogy, District of Columbia, which is made 
up of Adventures of a Young Man (1939), 
Number One (1943), and The Grand Design 
(1949). He discusses some of the technical 


reasons why the second trilogy fails to con- 
vince and also the question as to why a 
writer who had shown such masterly control 
in U.S.A. suddenly loses his power. Lyden- 
berg’s answer is that Dos Passos got stuck 
in the ruts of his own making. ‘He couldn’t 
change his technique when it no longer 
suited his changed purpose, and he couldn’t 
forsake his old material after it had become 
so distasteful that he could no longer use it 
creatively.” Mizener’s point of view is very 
different. He thinks it misleading to regard 
U.S.A. as a collective novel and approaches 
it by way of the tradition of comedy exem- 
plified in slightly different ways by Ben 
Jonson and Swift. He points out that Dos 
Passos, like Jonson, sees people not as 
“characters” but “‘as representative cases, 
each of whom contributes in his way to our 
understanding of the drift of the communi- 
ty’s life.”” Again, he says, Dos Passos, like 
Swift, disliking man as man, attacks with 
satire the institutionalized corruption and 
destruction of private lives produced by the 
two mighty opposites of our society, in- 
dustry and politics. So regarded, Mizener 
thinks, Dos Passos is a good novelist of a 
kind almost unique in our time. 


A REVALUATION OF EDITH WHAR- 
ton’s novels by Blake Nevins appears in the 
spring Pacific Spectator. He makes clear 
with many specific references to individual 
novels why Mrs. Wharton, despite the dis- 
agreeable querulousness of her later writings, 
should claim permanent literary attention. 
Some of the points which he develops are 
these: Mrs. Wharton is the only American 
who has dealt successfully with the feudal 
remains of New York society, illuminating 
a major aspect of our social history through 
the dramatic conflict between the ideals of 
the old mercantile and new industrial so- 
cieties; she is, next to Henry James, our 
most successful novelist of manners; and 
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she overcomes the narrowing influence of her 
subject matter by her exploitation of two 
great interlocking themes: the first, in which 
a large and generous nature is trapped by 
circumstances ironically of its own devising 
with a meaner nature; the second, concerned 
with defining the nature and limits of indi- 
vidual responsibility to determine what al- 
lowance of freedom and rebellion can be 
made for her trapped protagonist without 
at the same time threatening the structure 
of society. Nevins thinks Mrs. Wharton is 
at her best in The House of Mirth, The Cus- 
tom of the Country, and The Reef. 


MALCOLM COWLEY HAS POINTED 
out that one of the footnotes to the return 
of the “exile” American writers to the 
United States is that they were followed 
westward across the Atlantic by hundreds 
of European writers—Germans opposed to 
Hitler, Spanish Republicans, Austrians, 
Jewish writers of many nations. Five recent 
articles deal with various aspects of this 
migration. In the spring issue of the Chicago 
Jewish Forum, Robert Morss Lovett dis- 
cusses ‘Migration in United States Litera- 
ture,” pointing out how it has had a pro- 
found effect on American culture as re- 
flected in the arts, especially in literature. 
Inter alia, he deplores the transfer of the 
Bureau of Immigration from the Depart- 
ment of Labor to the Department of Justice, 
because under the latter the implication is 
that every foreigner is a criminal by design 
who has to prove his intellectual innocence. 
He remarks that once the reading public was 
thrilled to tears by Longfellow’s Evangeline; 
now there are hundreds of similar tragedies 
to which the public remains indifferent. 

In the same issue of the Forum, in “A 
Note on the Jewish-American Novel,” 
Harold Ribalow discusses in some detail 
several of these “‘migration”’ novels: Charles 
Anghoff’s Journey to Dawn, a quietly told 
story of the Polonskys, a Jewish family from 
Europe which migrates to Boston; Yuri 
Suhl’s One Foot in America, written with love 
and affection and with knowledge of Jewish 
folkways and mores; and Joseph Gaer’s 
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Heart upon a Rock, dealing with a corner of 
European Jewish life which no longer exists. 
Of very different nature is Manes Sperber’s 
“The Word Brought by the Returned” in 
the New York Times Book Review (June 3). 
Sperber, author of the anti-Communist 
novel The Burned Bramble, points out that 
Dostoevski was the first great revolutionary 
novelist, for he first created a hero obsessed 
by an impersonal idea, which inevitably 
becomes an indominatable passion. He con- 
tinues by pointing out that there is a dif- 
ference between the political novel (for ex- 
ample, those of Zola, Gorky, and Upton Sin- 
clair) and the philosophical novel (for ex- 
ample, Malraux’s Man of Fate, Koestler’s 
Darkness at Noon, and Orwell’s Nineteen 
Eighty-four). The ex-Communist novelist is 
spurred by a tortured, awakened conscience. 
He is a heretic, not a renegade. ‘“‘We are 
not,” says Sperber, “writing novels in order 
to prove Stalin’s paradise for the working- 
man is actually the hell of slaves. We are 
not presenting the results of our political ex- 
periences, but rather trying to transmit the 
evolution of conscience in our age.” 


THE PARTICULAR CULTURAL STIM- 
ulus which has been given to our literature 
by scholars in exile has also been noted. 
Saturday Night, the Canadian illustrated 
weekly (June 5), carries an article by 
Morley Callaghan describing the twenty 
years’ effort of Etienne Gilson, French phi- 
losopher and historian, to establish and 
build up the now famous Institute of 
Medieval Studies in Toronto. Several 
months ago Gilson shocked contemporary 
French intellectuals by his announcement 
that he had taken up permanent residence 
in Toronto to devote the rest of his life to 
the Institute. In his migration the French 
consider that they have lost one of their 
natural resources. Of another “great immi- 
grant,” the Italian philosopher-historian, 
G. A. Borgese, David Daiches remarks that 
Borgese could pay us no higher compliment 
than by his use with such beauty of the lan- 
guage of his adopted home. Daiches’ essay, 
“Borgese—Poet in a New Home,” intro- 
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duces several pages of new poems by Bor- 
gese published in the Saturday Review of 
Literature (July 21). 


“THE FUTURE OF THE NOVEL: THE 
Political Novel,” by Irving Howe, appears 
in two instalments in the May and June 
issues of Tomorrow. Howe discusses first the 
nineteenth-century political novel, analyz- 
ing Dostoevski’s The Dispossessed, Conrad’s 
The Secret Agent, Under Western Skies, and 
Nostromo, and Henry James’s The Princess 
Casamassima. Dostoevski, he says, empha- 
sizes the political idea, Conrad the political 
setting, and James the political vocation. 
These authors, with Stendhal and Turgenev, 
established the tradition of the political 
novel. “Involuntarily, and with the ob- 
jectivity available only to the great novel- 
ist, they watch the coming apart of the social 
organism to which they are emotionally 
tied.” The nineteenth-century novelist, says 
Howe, peers beneath the surface of society 
to measure from afar the plebian threat; the 
twentieth-century novelist is himself di- 
rectly engaged in the struggles he portrays. 
He thinks that the political novel offers to 
the young American novelist one of his live- 
liest opportunities—that of giving “imagi- 
native reality to the private core of our 
public crises” and thereby blending in his 
writing “the most intense feeling with the 
most rigorous uses of the mind.” 


SOME OF THE NATIVE MATERIALS 
that are going into our American novels are 
discussed by Ernest Leisy in his ‘‘Folklore 
in American Prose,” Saturday Review of 
Literature (July 21), and in the same maga- 
zine (May 19) by B. J. Skelton in “Double- 
Take on Mississippi.’’ Leisy begins by re- 
marking that most people in referring to 
folklore think of it in terms of ballads and 
songs. Actually we have preserved in our 
prose writings more folklore than most of us 
realize. He gives numerous examples and 
shows how they have been used. Skelton 
points up the paradox that Mississippi, 
which earns a low rating on almost every 
table on national statistics, particularly 
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literacy statistics, is also distinguished for 
the quality and consistency of its literary 
output. He surveys the works of Faulkner, 
Eudora Welty, Stark Young, James Street, 
Tennessee Williams, Richard Wright, and 
others and shows how Mississippi sectional- 
ism has put its mark on their writing. 


SEVERAL PERSONAL AND _ BIO- 
graphical articles on American novelists 
have also recently appeared. In the May 
Tomorrow Edward Dahlberg contributes 
vivid anecdotal material concerning ‘““My 
Friends Stieglitz, Anderson and Dreiser,” 
and Vardis Fisher writes of Thomas Wolfe 
and Maxwell Perkins in the July number of 
the same magazine. Fisher discusses the 
reasons for the break in the relationship be- 
tween Wolfe and Perkins. His explanation 
is that Perkins, the father of five daughters, 
unconsciously had come to regard Wolfe as 
the son he had always wanted. Wolfe, un- 
consciously, had come to regard Perkins as 
a mother-substitute. Since Wolfe had spent 
a large part of his life fleeing his own mother, 
it was inevitable that the relationship with 
Perkins should prove too suffocating and 
that he should flee from that too. A very 
different picture is given by Struthers Burt 
in his ‘Maxwell Perkins, Catalyst for 
Genius” (Saturday Review of Literature, 
June g), in which the personality of Perkins 
as a man and as an editor clearly emerges. 
He portrays Wolfe as an uncontrolled genius 
who aroused Perkins’ greatest editorial 
qualities. His article has precipitated a flood 
of correspondence printed in subsequent 
issues. In all these familiar ways there is 
considerable information on how novels are 
created, written, and edited. 


THE WESTERN REVIEW BEGAN IN 
its summer issues a series of critical essays 
on new American writers. Truman Capote 
was the subject of the first article, and he 
does not emerge unscathed. In the course 
of a rather detailed analysis of Other Voices, 
Other Rooms, John W. Aldridge credits 
Capote with an independence of style and 
a skilled use of metaphor. He feels, however, 
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that Capote’s metaphor is meaningless be- 
cause there is no symbolism involved in it. 
Thus his technical skill becomes essentially 
a precocious quality. ‘He is capable of evok- 
ing a world of mystery and fantasy and of 
endowing it with grotesque creations of true 
imaginative splendor. But he has so far 
shown himself incapable of endowing it 
with the kind of significance which one ex- 
pects to find in literature of the first order.” 

In the same magazine is the stenographic 
record of an interview William Faulkner 
gave to a class in creative writing at the 
University of Mississippi four years ago. 
The fact that Faulkner expressed these 
views at a time when most of his books were 
out of print and his reputation at an ebb 
makes them all the more interesting today. 
In the course of the interview Faulkner 
stated that his Sanctuary was meant to be 
allegory, with Popeye, his major character, 
symbolizing evil. He stated that the book 
was written hurriedly and poorly as a pot- 
boiler to raise funds and that its popularity 
is a reflection on the reading public. As J Lay 
Dying was six weeks in composition. Asked 
to rank in order the five most important con- 
temporary American writers, Faulkner re- 
plied as follows: ‘‘1. Thomas Wolfe: he had 
much courage and wrote as if he didn’t have 
long to live; 2. William Faulkner; 3. Dos 
Passos; 4. Ernest Hemingway: he has no 
courage, has never crawled out on a limb. 
He has never been known to use a word that 
might cause a reader to check with a dic- 
tionary to see if it is properly used; 5. John 
Steinbeck: at one time I had great hopes 
for him—now I don’t know.” 


STILL OTHER FACETS OF NOVEL- 
writing in America have been treated to re- 
cent examination. Leo Gurko writes on 
“The Literary Detective in America” in the 
May Tomorrow, and in “Time Space and 
Literature” (Saturday Review of Literature, 
July 28) Fletcher Pratt discusses science 
fiction and fantasy. The August issue of the 
American Mercury begins a series of articles 
on “Homosexuality in American Culture” 
by one on “The New Taste in Literature.” 
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It also continues its attack on certain book 
reviewers whom it alleges are Stalin’s dis- 
ciples in a second instalment called “The 
Gravediggers of America.” 


STUDENTS OF JOURNALISM WILL 
find interesting ‘‘Nine-tenths Drudgery, 
One-tenth Pure Rapture,” by Thurston 
Macauley (Saturday Review of Literature, 
August 11), in which he discusses realisti- 
cally his own profession. 


A WITTY DISCUSSION OF HUMOR IS 
rare. Max J. Herzberg’s ‘Humor: Primor- 
dial to Paradisal,” in the Pacific Spectator 
for summer, is really entertaining. The or- 
ganizing idea of the essay is that humor 
has evolved from the snarl of primitive man 
to the satire which demolishes prejudices 
and absurd customs. The charm, aside from 
the incidental witticisms by the author, is 
relishing of humorous writing from the litera- 
ture of all ages and many countries. Even 
the serious (?) explanation of the base of 
humor is twisted at the end into the sugges- 
tion that in the perfect world resulting from 
the elimination of folly and the breaking- 
down of barriers between races and nations 
there will be nothing funny left, so that only 
the gods, seeing a humorless human race, 
will have any occasion for mirth. 

The same magazine carries a brief but 
stirring plea by Kenneth Oliver for “The 
Study of Literature in a World at War” and 
a bitter poem by Marjorie Braymer—read 
her article in this month’s ‘Round Table” 
—“‘Reflections on Signing a Teacher’s 
Loyalty Oath.” 


THE PRODUCTION OF THE YORK 
mystery plays given this summer as part of 
the Festival of Britain at Yorkminster is 
described in word and photograph by J. C. 
Trewin in the Jilustrated London News 
(June 23). Copies of text used (somewhat 
shortened from the original) with photo- 
graphic illustrations of the medieval manu- 
script may be obtained by writing the Festi- 
val Committee, York, England. Price, one 
guinea. Photographs of scenes from the sum- 
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mer production of the Chester miracle 
plays appears in the July 7 issue of the 
News, as does a full-page photograph of the 
final scene of a fifteenth-century French 
mystery, Le Vrai mystére de la Passion, 
produced before the west front of the Ca- 
thedral of Notre Dame with a cast of twelve 
hundred, as part of the bimillennial cele- 
brations in Paris. The New York Times 
Magazine (May 20) reproduces three scenes 
and part of the text of a brief but intensely 
religious verse drama designed for churches 
only, ‘‘A Sleep of Prisoners,” contributed by 
Christopher Fry to the Festival of Britain. 
It concerns the imprisonment of four soldiers 
in a church, and their dreams spring from 
the prisoners’ individual reactions to biblical 
stories and their weariness with war. The 
play is an appeal to mankind to rise above 
passions and achieve a kingdom of peace, for 


Affairs are now soul size. 

The enterprise 

Is exploration into God, 

Where no nation’s foot has ever trodden yet. 


AN EXCELLENT. DISCUSSION OF 
“Christopher Fry and the Poetry of the 
Theatre,” by Eric Partridge, appears in the 
July Tomorrow. For one not already familiar 
with Fry as a poet-dramatist this is an ex- 
cellent article on which to get caught up, 
since it combines both biography and criti- 
cism. Partridge discusses Fry’s imageries 
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and cadences and quotes at length from his 
various plays. He thinks that there are four 
reasons why Fry is especially appealing to 
Americans. These are his intense feeling for 
life; his unconventional dexterity with 
words; his quiet, modest, unmistakable in- 
dependence and self-reliance; and the fact 
that he has been able to fuse the poet and 
playwright so nearly so completely “as to be 
almost indecent.” Partridge concludes that, 
for all Fry’s modernity, he “has achieved 
such a body of work in the poetic drama as 
overlaps that of any poet since the seven- 
teenth century.” 


THE FAMOUS ABBEY THEATRE IN 
Dublin burned down late in July, which now 
gives special point to Frank O’Connor’s 
“Myself and the Abbey Theatre,” a lively 
account of his term as director, in the June 
Trish Digest. The Abbey conflagration will 
no doubt have caused great pleasure to 
Patrick Kavanaugh and some of the other 
avant-garde Dublin writers who have been 
declaiming against it in the pages of Envoy, 
an Irish review of literature and art, which 
by curious coincidence came also to an un- 
timely end with its July issue because of pro- 
hibitive printing costs. Both will be missed, 
for each in its own way, the one for more 
than fifty years, the other for only twenty 
issues, has contributed notably to the vitali- 
ty of contemporary Irish literature. 
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New Books 


Poetry, Fiction, Drama 


THE CRUEL SEA. By NicHoLas MONSARRAT. 
Knopf. $4.00. 


In the Prologue we are told that this is a 
“true” story of one ocean, two ships, and 
about 150 men; the men are the stars of the 
story, the ships are the heroines, and the cruel 
sea is the villain. One of the most tragic of the 
Atlantic sea battles of World War II is the high 
spot of the tale. The hopes, the fears, and the 
jealousies of the crewmen make them very real. 
Comparable to The Caine Mutiny. Tragic, 
dramatic. 


MR. SMITH. By Louis BromrieLp. Harper. 
$3.00. 


The story of a man in his late thirties who 
revolted against the emptiness and triviality of 
his business and personal life. Mr. Bromfield has 
always had readers, and he makes a point aimed 
at Mr. Everyman. August Book-of-the-Month. 


DECEMBER BRIDE. By SAM HANNA BELL. 
Dutton. $3.00. 


The scene is laid in North Ireland. A most 
unusual triangle but a picture of the dignity, in- 
tegrity, and decency of the simple farm people 
of Protestant descent. Two young men inherit 
their father’s farm, which is isolated and largely 
self-sustaining. Isolation, primitive life, and 
hard work have an effect upon social behavior 
that gives an unusual quality to the tale and 
its telling. Good. 


SWANSON. By TimotHy PEMBER. Harper. 
$3.00. 


By the author of The Needle’s Eye. Hum- 
phrey Swanson was born and educated in Eng- 
land. He came to America in 1937 and secured 
a position as a teacher of English in a small 
college. He made few friends but was highly re- 
spected—at first. Time passed—he was lonely 
and unadjusted. Things happened—we might 
say bad luck dogged his footsteps. A discerning 
character study. Can a mistaken man, blind to 
the facts of life and human experience, finally 


see people and himself as they really are? A 
skilful and compelling but narrow study of hu- 
man experience. Common sense would have 
helped a bit. 


MAN BORN OF WOMAN. By JAMEs RONALD. 

Lippincott. $3.50. 

Two years in the life of an unwanted boy 
who after his mother’s death lived with his 
grandfather in London and his uncle in Glas- 
gow. It has a certain charm comparable to 
Cronin’s The Green Years. 


THE KING ANDI. By Ricuarp RopceErs and 
OscAR HAMMERSTEIN 2ND. Random House. 
$2.50. 

Based on the novel Anna and the King of 

Siam by Margaret Landon. Now a Broadway 

popular musical, it is also delightful to read. 


PRIZE STORIES OF 1951: THE O. HENRY 
AWARDS. Edited by HERSCHEL BRICKELL. 
Doubleday. $3.75. 

This volume is the thirty-third in the series, 
and twenty-four writers are represented. 
Changes in theme and technique are noticeable. 
Teachers will be interested in these facts: Six 
contributors are teachers of English, specifically 
of writing. The winner of the first award is 
Harris Downey, who teaches English at Louisi- 
ana State University. Brickell speaks of the 
quality of the short stories and attributes this 
to the many good courses in creative writing in 
colleges and universities. One of the judges 
writes at length of his reason for choosing Mr. 
Downey’s story. He notes the universal truths 
and particularly the significance of one man’s 
choice of a leader. (How do the people choose 
leaders, singly or in groups?) Implications are 
far-reaching. 


CHILDREN OF NOAH: GLIMPSES OF 
UNKNOWN AMERICA. By BEN LUCIEN 
BurMAN. Messner. $3.50. 

Short stories about contemporary charac- 
ters: the fishermen, hill folk, villagers, and shan- 
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ty-boat families of the Lower Mississippi. The 
title story is especially good. As one critic says, 
Burman endows the characters of the region 
with a universality that touches much of man- 
kind. Author of Steamboat Round the Bend, 
Blow for a Landing, and others. The line draw- 
ings are appropriate. 


LUCY CARMICHAEL. By MARGARET KEN- 
NEDY. Rinehart. $3.00. 


Jilted upon her wedding day! Lucy was a 
very sentimental girl and had dreamed that her 
life would be magical. The courage with which 
she met this shock makes a good story. An Eng- 
lish town background. August Literary Guild. 


THE ENCHANTED: AN INCREDIBLE 
TALE. By EttzaBETH COATSWORTH. Pan- 
theon. $2750. 


Located in a magical region in the northern 
Maine woods. To loggers and hunters the mir- 
acles they see(?) and hear(?) are very real. 
When David Ross took over a deserted farm on 
the edge of ‘The Enchanted,” he was ill pre- 
pared to meet the Pedry family—lovely girls 
too. Lightsome. 


THE BROKEN ROOT. By Arturo BarEA. 
Harcourt. $3.50. 


A picture of life in New Spain by a Spanish 
Republican. As you read the story, you feel that 
the author must have lived through these ex- 
periences. A Spaniard who fled to England and 
became a British subject returned to Spain to 
see his wife and three grown children, then living 
in squalor and misery. A bit melodramatic, with 
convincing characters and good dialogue. Horri- 
fying. 

THE TWILIGHT OF THE ELEPHANT. By 

Vitrorini. New Directions. $1.50. 


By a leading figure among present-day 
Italian writers, author of In Sicily. The setting 
is a modern Italian city. The story is told by the 
son of a very poor family. The old grandfather, 
almost helpless—and always hungry, as they 
all are—with the mother, dominates the story. 
Mythlike, abstract. 


MANY ARE CALLED: FORTY-TWO 
SHORT STORIES. By Epwarp NEeEw-. 
HOUSE. Sloane. $3.75. 


All but three of these stories appeared in the 
New Yorker. Two films based upon the stories 
are in production. His characters are very real, 
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and the stories are powerful. Struthers Burt 
ranks them as the best American short stories 
he has read recently. 


THE DESERT OF LOVE. By Francois 
Mauriac. Translated by GERARD Hop- 
KINS. Pellegrini & Cudahy. $3.00. 


Mauriac is considered by many critics the 
greatest contemporary writer on the Continent. 
First an eminent physician of fifty-three was 
enamored of Marie Cross, a woman of easy 
virtue. Later his seventeen-year-old son was en- 
snared; neither man knew about the experience 
of the other. The story is told by flashback 
method years after the climax. The family 
background adds interest. Rare insight, subtle 
psychology. For readers who seek the unusual. 


THE CATCHER IN THE RYE. By J. D. 
SALINGER. Little, Brown. $3.00. 


Funny, tragic, ribald account of a few days 
in the life of a sixteen-year-old youth who is re- 
luctant to face his family after being again ex- 
pelled from school. He is bewildered by the 
world in general—not a bad boy. Readers are 
enjoying it. Midsummer Book-of-the-Month. 


NONES. By W. H. AupEN. Random House. 
$2.50. 

The thirty-one lyrics, some of them previous- 
ly published in magazines, are on widely varying 
subjects. Some of them are a bit gloomy and re- 
quire enough of the reader to be New Poetry. 
The versification is smooth and diversified. 
Unusual words are employed frequently. 


A MAN FROM PARNASSUS AND OTHER 
POEMS. By NaTHAN ROSENBAUM. Book- 
man Associates. $2.50. 


The title poem is a monologue by the shade 
of Shylock addressed to the shade of Shake- 
peare, which has come to ask pardon (Shake- 
speare never saw a Jew). The rest are intense 
expressions of exultation, of frustration, of re- 
flections upon the mysterious world. Some 
blemishes of form. 


THE MILLS OF THE KAVANAUGHS. By 
RoBert LOWELL. Harcourt. $2.50. 


The title poem is a reverie-monologue ad- 
dressed to the speaker’s husband, who has died 
insane as a result of Pearl Harbor. The others, of 
less length, are also retrospective monologues; 
all tragic. Pentameter couplets. 
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THE COLLECTED POEMS OF W. B. 
YEATS. Macmillan. $5.00. 


A handsome volume. Comment on this major 
figure is unnecessary. 


A WORD OF LOVE. By Pavt Encte. Random 
House. $2.50. 


Most of the lyrics in this eighth book by 
Engle are love poems. It is dedicated “To 
Mary Who Lived It” (his wife). Varied in ex- 
periences, usually with a touch of earthiness. 


AMERICANS IN GLASS HOUSES. By 
LesLiE JAMES. Henry Schuman. $2.00. 


Jacket claim: ‘“‘An impudent, hilarious por- 
trait of America as Europe sees us by a combina- 
tion Mark Twain, Mr. Dooley, Hymie Kaplan 
and Marx Brothers.” It is a mistake not to take 
any of it seriously; it’s a joke, but has implica- 
tions. “The giftie gie us/To see oursels as ‘ithers 
see 


FAMILY KINGDOM. By SamvEL WOOLLEY 
Taytor. McGraw-Hill. $3.50. 


A true story (as the author sees it) of a Mor- 
mon family. Mr. Taylor’s mother was the third 
wife (there were six in all and thirty-six children) 
of a high church official. Exciting, amusing, 


tragic, incredible. 


MEN AND GODS. By REX Warner. Farrar, 
Strauss. $3.00. 


A retelling in thirty-two short stories of fa- 
mous Greek myths. The style is informal and 
the manner pleasant. 


COLLIER’S BEST. Edited by Knox BurGEr. 
Harper. $3.00. 


Nineteen short stories chosen from five hun- 
dred published by the magazine in 1949-50. 
Introduction and notes by Editor Burger. 


RAIN ON THE WIND. By WALTER MACKEN. 
Macmillan. $3.00. 


A charming story of a family of Irish fisher- 
men. A hair-raising description of a storm at 
sea, The supernatural has a part, of course; the 
whole is crowned by a tender love story. 
Beautifully written. 


THE MEMBER OF THE WEDDING. By 
Carson McCutLters. New Directions. $2.75. 


A Broadway hit starring Ethel Waters. Win- 
ner of the New York Drama Critics’ Award. The 
“tortured savage world”’ of a girl’s adolescence. 


Reprints 


THE BALLAD OF THE SAD CAFE. By Car- 
son McCutters. Houghton. $5.00. 


Included are The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter, 
Reflections in a Golden Eye, The Memter of the 
Wedding, and several short stories. 


THE PLUMED SERPENT. By D. H. Law- 
RENCE. Introduction by WILLIAM YORK 
TINDALL. Knopf. $3.75. 


“The Plumed Serpent,” says Tindall, “Is a 
great metaphor for a feeling about reality.” 
Lawrence’s Mexican dream, he says, alone of the 
later novels, takes a place beside Sons and 
Lovers, the great work of his youth. 


ABSALOM, ABSALOM! By FAvULK- 
NER. “Modern Library.” $1.25. 


SELECTED POEMS OF EZRA POUND. 
“New Classics Series.’’ New Directions. 
$1.50. 


FIVE ADVENTURE NOVELS. By H. RIDER 
HacGarb. Dover. $3.95. 


One-volume edition. She, Allan’s Wife, 
Maiwt’s Revenge, King Solomon’s Mines, Allan 


Quate*main. 


ENJOYMENT OF POETRY WITH AN- 
THOLOGY. By Max Eastman. “Modern 
Standard Authors.” Scribner’s. Pp. ix+-317 
+xxiii+329. $3.25. 

Enjoyment of Poetry, Other Essays in Aes- 
thetics, and Notes in Refutation, to which is added 
the formerly separate Anthology for the Enjoy- 
ment of Poetry. The new one-volume edition is 
intended for use as a college text. 


A.B.C. OF READING. By Ezra Pounp. New 
Directions. $1.50. 


THE WAY WE LIVE NOW and RALPH 
THE HEIR. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. “The 
World’s Classics.”” Oxford University Press. 
$1.75 each. 

Two lesser-known Trollope novels are back 
in print once again. 


THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE ALI- 
GHIERI. Translated by MELvILLE B. 
ANDERSON. “The World’s Classics.”” Oxford 
University Press. $1.10. 


THE SELECTED POETRY AND PROSE OF 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited 
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by Donatp A. StTauFFER. Modern Library 
College Edition. Pp. 608. $0.65. Paper. 


THE SELECTED POETRY AND PROSE OF 
EDGAR ALLAN POE. Edited by T. O. 
Masgott. Modern Library College Edition. 
Pp. 428. $0.65. Paper. 


THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT. By RoBert 


E. SHERwoop. Acting Edition. Dramatists 
Play Service. Pp. 83.-$0.85. Paper. 


BURNING BRIGHT. By JouN STEINBECK. 
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Acting Edition. Dramatists Play Service. 
Pp. 55. $0.85. Paper. 


DECISION BEFORE DAWN. By GEorGE 
Howe. “Pocket Books.” $0.35. 


A motion-picture edition of the Christophers 
Award-winning Call It Treason. 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. By James 
FENIMORE Cooper. Introduction by P. 
Davenport. “Great Illustrated Classics.” 
Dodd, Mead. $2.95. 


Contains sixteen full-page illustrations. 


Nonfiction 


THE SEA AROUND US. By RACHEL CARSON. 
Oxford University Press. $3.50. 


How the earth acquired its oceans, how life 
in the sea began, hidden lands, islands that ap- 
pear and disappear, currents, tides—in fact, ev- 
erything that is known about the sea or sug- 
gested in the lore of the ages or recent discov- 
eries. William Beebe says: ‘‘Excels in thorough- 
ness of research, in skillful treatment of details 
and in sustained absorbing interest for the gen- 
eral reader.”’ Factual and informative in content 
and style rather than sparkling. 224 pages, six 
charts, endpaper maps, frontispiece. Parts ran 
in the New Yorker. 


QUEST FOR THE LOST CITY. By Dana and 
GINGER Lams. Harper. $4.00. 


The Lambs had heard of the Lost City of the 
Mayas in the Mexican jungle. They made their 
way to the city, made friends with the natives, 
and their discoveries have been filmed. Their 
thrilling adventures rival lurid fiction. Photo- 
graphs. 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIDER. By Joun Comp- 
TON. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. 


Of interest to naturalists and older boys and 
girls. The life of the spider—web-weaving, 
camouflage, prey, ballooning—and its fantastic 
personality. 


WHITE MAN RETURNS. By AcNeEs NEw- 
TON Keiru. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $4.00. 


Readers will remember the author’s earlier 
Three Came Home and others. After cruel war 
experiences the family returns to Borneo. She 
writes of changes and of human characteristics 
of natives and various halfbreeds and inhabi- 
tants. Good reading. 


HOW TO WRITE CLEARLY AND EF- 
FECTIVELY. By Frank N. McCLoskKeEy. 
Simon & Schuster. 


The author is associate dean and professor of 
English at New York University. A guide to 
everyday writing in business and social life: 
letters, reports, memoranda, etc. 


SIZING UP PEOPLE. By Donatp A. and 
ELEANOR C. Latrp. McGraw-Hill. $3.50. 


For anyone who makes many contacts with 
people: how to recognize and rate personality, 
intelligence, and abilities. Human-interest sto- 
ries. Illustrated. 


THE LOST LIBRARY: THE AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY OF A CULTURE. By WALTER 
MEnuRING. Translated by RicHARD and 
Ciara Winston. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 


Mr. Mehring’s father was a cultured man, 
an atheist, the owner of a remarkable library. 
The son, who shared his joy in books, became a 
writer, and his books were burned in Germany 


. in 1933. The father had died. Mehring escaped 


to France, spent some time in concentration 
camps, escaped to Vienna and at last to the 
United States. His library is lost, Western cul- 
ture has disintegrated. Mr. Mehring discusses 
the books and authors freely and sees a relation- 
Ship between lost books and lost culture. 


HUMAN FERTILITY: THE MODERN 
DILEMMA. By Rosert C. Cook. Sloane. 
$4.50. 

An illuminating and disquieting book. The 
prolongation of life through control of epidemics 
and of diseases in general gives rise to a concern 
for man’s food supply in the not too distant 
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future. Dr. Cook presents the problem and of- 
fers suggestions for its solution. 


INUK. By RoceEr Buttarb. With Introduction 
by Furton J. SHEEN. Farrar, Straus & 
Young. $3.50. 

A true account of the adventures of a young 
French priest in Eskimoland. He gives not only 
a picture of their manner of living—their igloos, 
which, he says, fascinate everyone who doesn’t 
live in one—but the character of the people as 
they battle weather, animals, and enemies. 


DOMINATION AND POWERS: REFLEC- 
TIONS ON LIBERTY, SOCIETY, AND 
GOVERNMENT. By GEorRGE SANTAYANA. 
Scribner’s. $4.50. 


At eighty-eight, Santayana has completed a 
book to which he has devoted many years, a 
comprehensive study of human relationships, 
family, society, state. A work of art, beauty, 
and great depth of concept. Long, leisurely. 
Such chapters as “Liberalism in a Thankless 
World,” “The Price of Peace,” ‘The Decline of 
the Great Powers,” ““Propaganda,”’ may inspire 
action. 481 pages. 


HARVEY FIRESTONE: FREE MAN OF 
ENTERPRISE. By AtFreD Lier. McGraw- 
Hill. $3.00. 

A true story of an Ohio farm boy who became 
one of the world’s great manufacturing leaders. 
It is also a history of the nation’s growth during 
the early part of the twentieth century. Fire- 
stone was responsible for developments of huge 
rubber plantations in Liberia. Above all, he 
was a man of integrity, with faith in human na- 
ture and an intense desire to serve his com- 
munity and his country. An excellent book for 
youth and businessmen to read. 


MAN AND GOD. Compiled by Vicror 
GoLtLancz. Houghton. $3.75. 


Passages chosen and arranged to express a 
mood of exultation about the human and divine. 
Reinhold Niebuhr says, “Mr. Gollancz’s an- 
thology of significant philosophical and re- 
ligious gems of literature of the world will, I am 
convinced, prove helpful and inspiring to many 
readers.” Passages vary from a line to a few 
pages. The compiler has searched the best in 
literature, European and oriental, ancient and 
contemporary, for noble thoughts well ex- 
pressed. Short notes of authors and books. 


576 pages. 


THE PERMANENT REVOLU- 
TION. By the Eptrors oF “Fortune,” with 
the collaboration of RussELL W. DAVEN- 
PorT. Pp. 267. $1.50. Paper. 


This volume reprints Fortune for February, 
1951, in book form. In well-written accounts 
drawing freely upon recent history, the authors 
sketch a portrait of the American theory of 
democracy as a vital changing force whose in- 
fluence must continue to be extended. As it has 
extended within the country in the past, it must 
now extend itself into the world. 


JOHN BURROUGHS’ AMERICA. Edited by 
Fariwa A. WILEY. Devin-Adair. $5.00. 


A beautifully illustrated gift edition of se- 
lections from Burroughs’ writings. 


LITERARY FRONTIERS. By J. Donatp 
Apams. Duell, Sloan. $2.75. 


By the author of “Speaking of Books” in the 
New York Times Book Review. He says of this 
book (foreword and eleven articles): “It deals 
with the need in American fiction for a better 
balanced realism; the responsibility of writers— 
a need to cling to ‘the wonder of the world,’ rela- 
tions between writer and reader—words them- 
selves.” “Women and Fiction” is an interesting 
chapter. 


THE NOVEL IN FRANCE. By Martin 
TURNELL. New Directions. $4.25. 


A panorama of French life from the seven- 
teenth to the twentieth centuries. The language 
of fiction, Madame De la Fayette, Choderlos de 
Lacos, Benjamin Constant, Stendhal, Balzac, 
Flaubert, and Proust are treated at length. 


WRITING ON LIFE. By Lincotn BARNETT. 
Sloane. $4.50. 


Fifteen closeups of prominent persons which 
Barnett wrote for Life and one for Ladies’ Home 
Journal. In the first chapter he explains his 
methods and the structure and technique and 
psychology which he uses to give a “truthful 
transmission of personality.” 


A TREASURY OF INTIMATE BIOGRA- 
PHIES. Edited by Louris L. SNypeEr. 
Greenberg. $5.00. 


Dramatic stories from the lives of great men 
told by those who knew them well. A collection 
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of intimate portraits, stories, and incidents from 
the lives of forty-four great men and women. 
Each excerpt is introduced by an account of the 
background, giving a picture of both the writer 
and the personage of whom he writes, in a 
historical perspective. From Zenophon on 
Socrates to Sheean on Gandhi. 


LETTERS OF GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 
Edited by RicHarp RuMBOLD. Philosophical 
Library. $3.75. 

A choice selection from the correspondence 
of the author of Madame Bovary. It covers the 
range of his life and is a record of the literary 
history of his time, as his correspondents in- 
cluded most of the important writers of the day. 
Flaubert believed that a writer must keep his 
works free from his own personality, but in his 
letters he expressed his opinions freely. 


THE SUCCESSFUL SPEAKER’S HAND- 
BOOK. By HERBERT V. PROcHNOW. Pren- 
tice-Hall. Pp. 343. $4.50. 

A how-to-do-it book written by a bank vice- 
president rather than a teacher of speech. 
Designed as a guide to speaking in such a way 
as to promote one’s success in business and so- 
cial affairs. 


ANDRE GIDE. By AvBert J. GuERARD. Har- 
yard University Press. Pp. 263. $4.00. 


Guérard has supplied in this perceptive vol- 


ume a biographical outline and critical survey of _ 


Gide which by virtue of its selectivity (Guérard 
concentrates on the writer’s intellectual devel- 
opment and its effect upon his novels) may well 
prove more important than a standard “‘life.”’ 


PANTOMIME: A JOURNAL OF RE- 
HEARSALS. By WALLACE Fow.te. Henry 
Regnery. Pp. 246. $3.50. 

A French professor and man of letters writes 
of the formative years of his life: an impeccable 
Boston boyhood, his inspiring contacts at Har- 
vard, his many visits to France, and his early 
teaching experiences. Fowlie’s meetings with 
the great and near-great make the book an in- 
teresting one. 


WILLIAM FAULKNER: A CRITICAL AP- 
PRAISAL. By Harry MopEAN CAMPBELL 
and Rue E. Foster. University of Okla- 
homa Press. Pp. 183. $3.00. 


Fellow-southerners evaluate the techniques 
and the meaning of Faulkner’s novels and short 
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stories. They find his technique a conscious one, 
and his concept of morality stoical and primi- 
tivistic. His essential pessimism they attribute 
to a deterministic view of mankind. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. By H. M. Marcottoutu. 
“Home University Library.’’ Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 184. $2.00. 


The volume aims at producing a short study 
of Blake’s life and works both as a poet and as 
an artist. It is that rather than an addition to 
the scholarship in the field. Reproduces some 
of Blake’s engravings. 


THE STEREOTYPE OF THE SINGLE 
WOMAN IN AMERICAN NOVELS. By 
Dorotuy Yost DEEGAN. King’s Crown 
Press. Pp. 252. $3.75. 


Mrs. Deegan examines the composite por- 
trait of the single woman and finds it false and 
repulsive. To counteract the cumulative impact 
of such portraits, she pleads for a better realiza- 
tion of the important roles which single women 
can (and often do) play in American life. The 
young girl should be prepared in school and at 
home for a purposeful single life as well as for 
marriage. An interesting example of literary 
scholarship serving as a jumping-off point for 
an investigation into modern society. 


LIFE ON THE KING RANCH. By FRANK 
Goopwin. Crowell. $5.00. 


The author’s father was a ranch boss on the 
largest ranch in America. He writes of his boy- 
hood memories and also tells the history of the 
ranch, the soil, brush, artesian wells, and the 
thousands of cattle and horses which have 
taken the place of the longhorns. Folklore and 
tales of brandings and of Mexican workmen. 
Quite a fascinating story of past and present. 


NATURE’S WAYS: HOW NATURETAKES 
CARE OF ITS OWN. By Roy CHAPMAN 
ANDREws. Crown. 


The curious methods of self-protection 
which creatures, birds, fish, and insects adopt 
for protection and survival. The stories are 
short, authentic, fascinating. 72 full-color- 
plates, 72 halftones. A beautiful book of lasting 
value. 


EVERYMAN’S DICTIONARY OF QUOTA- 
TIONS AND PROVERBS. By D. C. 
Browninc. “New American Everyman 
Series.’’ Dutton. $4.00. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Four thousand proverbs and ancient and 
modern quotations, sublime and _ ridiculous. 
Topical, with concordance. 


A TREASURY OF THE WORLD’S GREAT 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS. By Joanna 
STRONG. Hart. $3.75. 

Greek myths, Roman legends, Aesop’s 
fables, Norse and American folklore, tales from 
Arabia, China, etc. Seventy full-page illustra- 
tions. For juniors and adults. 


NO IDLE WORDS and HAVING THE LAST 
WORD. By Ivor Brown. Dutton. Pp. 260. 
$3.00. 

Another in the series of double volumes in 
which the author relates with wit and charm the 
results of his random studies into the etymolo- 
gies of English words. 


WORDS AND THEIR USE. By StEPHEN 
Utiman. Philosophical Library. Pp. 108. 
$2.75. . 

Although somewhat concerned with etymolo- 
gy, this volume is primarily meant to be an in- 
troduction to the various schools of semantics. 
Forbidding format may frighten the reader from 
this reasonable approach to the subject of 
change in word meanings. 


MORE ABOUT WORDS. By Marcaret S. 
Ernst. Sketches by W. A. DwiccIns. 
Knopf. $3.00. 

Another book about etymologies. As a rule, 
each essay fills less than half its page, which 
also carries a more or less illustrative line 
drawing. 


Reprints 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH. By Str JAMES 
Frazer. Macmillan. $5.00. 
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The author’s own one-volume condensation. 
Decorative design and binding. 


INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
PROSE AND POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 
Edited by Wittt1am S. WALsH. Winston. 
$4.95. 

Alphabetically arranged topical index, com- 
plete concordance, author index. Supple- 
ment includes quotations from eminent con- 
temporary writers and statesmen. 1,062 pages. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. 
By Austin Dosson. “The World’s Classics. 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 306. $2.00. 


Urbane essays which illuminate interesting 
but obscure corners of the eighteenth-century 
literary world. Now in print for the first time 
since 1940. 


GOOD READING: A GUIDE TO THE 
WORLD’S BEST BOOKS. Edited by Ar- 
woop H. TownsEnD. Mentor. $0.35. Quanti- 
ty rates from NCTE. 


A new printing of the NCTE-sponsored 
booklist for college students and adults. Includes 
a list of fifty titles published since 1947. 


THE ENCHANTED GLASS: THE ELIZA- 
BETHAN MINDIN ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By Crate. Oxford Universi- 
ty Press. Pp. 293. $2.50. 


THE SACRED WOOD: ESSAYS ON POET- 
RY AND CRITICISM. By T. S. Ettor. 
Barnes & Noble. Pp. 171. $2.00. 


TELEVISION PROGRAMMING AND PRO- 
DUCTION. By RicHazp HuBBELL. Rev. ed. 
Rinehart. Pp. 240. $4.50. 


Professiona 


TEACHING SECONDARY ENGLISH. By 
Joun J. DEBoeER, WALTER V. KAULFERS, 
and HELEN Ranp MILLER. McGraw-Hill. 
Pp. 417. $4.00. 

The appearance of this text marks the begin- 
ning of a new phase in the history of the training 
of teachers in the teaching of English at the 
secondary level. This reviewer, for one, was 
growing impatient that much of the research in 
language of the last few decades was not filtering 
into the English methods courses in our schools 
of education. Here at last is a sincere effort— 


and a highly successful one—to translate this 
accumulating research into teaching method. 

At the same time the authors come to grips 
with the ominous presence of the mass media of 
communication, and with the new human rela- 
tions coming out of social psychology, and seek 
honestly and without apology to reconcile 
English with the rise of the common learnings 
movement, which heretofore all too many Eng- 
lish teachers and English texts have been either 
ignoring or attacking. Here, too, is an attempt 
to cut English loose from its Anglo-Saxon moor- 
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ings that in the past have kept the language 
pretty racist and nationalistic. 

The weakness of the book, a fault on virtue’s 
side, is that it tries to do between two covers 
all that needed to be done. One wishes for a 
fuller treatment of the assumptions underlying 
some discussions and of the theory behind their 
many excellent examples and procedures. For 
instance, their initial chapter on “Changing 
Aims in English” is chiefly descriptive and does 
not dig deeply enough into the why of this 
change. Another example: in probably the best 
chapter of all, “English in the Unified Studies 
Course,” the justification for such a “core” 
is argued almost entirely on psychological 
grounds, except for the all-too-general social 
point that “people in our modern society need 
to know how to get along with others.” The 
authors do not explain why there is a search 
for general education now, in 1951, rather than, 
say, in 1911. The many teachers who associate 
corporate free enterprise with eighteenth-cen- 
tury competition, and this competition with 
basic human nature, view the core program as 
a way of overintegrating pupils into conformity, 
if not a kind of co-operation leading straight to 
socialism. They will not be easily won over by 
such slogans as “getting*along with others.” 

The irony is—and the beautifully done chap- 
ter on “Literature for Human Needs” bears wit- 
ness to this irony—that the humanistic quality 
that used to be the pride of liberal arts English 
courses is on the wane in our colleges of liberal 
arts and now resides in the kind of methods 
course exemplified in this pioneer text. 


GEorRGE H. HENRY 


UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 


ENGLISH IN COMMON LEARNINGS: 
A REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON CONTRIBUTIONS TO COMMON 
LEARNINGS. By Lov LaBRant AND 
Oruers. National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1951. $0.50. Paper. 


This report will interest every teacher of 
English and every curriculum-maker. By ‘“‘com- 
mon learnings” the members of the committee 
do not have in mind any individual curriculum; 
they use the term to cover those English lan- 
guage experiences which seem appropriate to 
the adolescent. What are the English (language 
arts) contributions to the educational program? 
Under what conditions can they best be made? 
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In answering these questions, the committee 
has felt it most important to approach them in 
terms of growth rather than in terms of pre- 
vious procedures or materials. Consequently, 
their report is objective, inclusive, and useful. 

Briefly, but with plenty of concrete examples 
and suggestions, the report discusses the various 
aspects of language growth. In each of the four 
communication fields recommendations are 
made for desirable lines of development, ma- 
terials, and situations which will best facilitate 
this development, as well as for the training and 
understanding needed by the teacher. 

Inescapable is the conclusion that not only 
teachers of English but all teachers of youth 
will need more training and understanding of 
communication skills and how to develop them. 
“Speech guidance,” for instance, “cannot be 
confined to the so-called English classroom.” 
The committee takes the position that skill in 
teaching writing—at least a thorough under- 
standing of grammatical and organizational 
principles to be used—is necessary whether the 
teacher be a “teacher of English” or not. In re- 
gard to the reading problem, “‘it is obvious that 
thoughtful effort will be required from all teach- 
ers if the schools are to graduate effectively 
literate citizens.” The report recommends that 
there be a person or persons in every school re- 
sponsible for an overview based on a broad un- 
derstanding of the role of English and that 
changes in language habits and attitudes and 
knowledges be handled as developments. 

The techniques involved in reading the vari- 
ous types of literature take teaching time, and 
so does guidance in reading which is personal 
and intimate. The writing program is demand- 
ing. Time and special competence are needed in 
the instruction in the use of source materials. 
Moreover, the report states that teaching the 
use of radio, television, and motion pictures 
should be an intrinsic part of the English con- 
tribution to common learnings, as well as train- 
ing in the reading of newspapers and magazines. 
It is emphasized that “protected” time is 
required. 

VIRGINIA BELLE LOWERS 


Los ANGELES City SCHOOLS 


THE COMPOUNDING AND HYPHENA- 
TION OF ENGLISH WORDS. By ALIcE 
Morton Batt, Funk & Wagnalls. Pp. 246. 


Despite her explicit statement that unneces- 
sary hyphenation should be avoided, Miss Ball’s 
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applications of certain theories call for lavish 
hyphenation. She specifies such hyphened forms 
as riff-raff, zig-zag, flim-flam, hub-bub, round-up, 
look-out—all of which are better written as solid 
compounds. And her assumption that every 
true compound must be a solid or hyphened 
word makes her insist on such archaic hyphened 
forms as army-worm, guest-room, fire-escape, 
tuning-fork, coffee-shop, language-teaching, pur- 
chasing-power. These forms are fossils of the 
Hyphen Age. Two-word compounds—named 
open compounds in Edward N. Teall’s Meet Mr. 
Hyphen—are in fact very common. Miss Ball 
actually lists both compounds and phrases 
under the common name “two-noun phrases.” 
Birth rate, blood count, blotting paper, and boiling 


point are not phrases; they are as truly com- . 


pounds as solid birthday, bloodstain, and laugh- 
ingstock. Specific meaning, quickened tempo, 
and compounding stress identify them as genu- 
ine compounds. 
GEORGE SUMMEY, JR. 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


CONSTRUCTION IN SHAKESPEARE. By 
HEREWARD T. Price. University of Michi- 


gan Press. Pp. 42. $0.85. Paper. 


A lecture which exalts Shakespeare’s skill in 
play construction—not plot construction, in the 
usual sense. The relation of part to part is less 
important than the relation of each one of the 
parts to the governing theme—e.g., in Henry VI 
that the weakness of a king tends to civil war. 


ON PRODUCING SHAKESPEARE. By 
Ronatp Warkins. Norton. Pp. 335. $5.00. 


A British scholar reconstructs from varied 
evidence the acting techniques and scene set- 
tings which were used in Shakespeare’s time. 
He devotes an entire chapter to directions for 
staging Macbeth. A valuable tool if authentic 
dramatization is desired. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN ENGLISH 
SINCE 1900. By Eric PartRIDGE and 
Joun W. Crark. Philosophical Library. Pp. 
341. $4.75. 

A popularly written work, interesting and 
provocative but unscientific in many respects. 
Valuable for certain of its chapters on the Eng- 
lish of the British Dominions and for some of 
its suggestions about recent stylistic develop- 
ments in the language. Contains a fair treat- 
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ment of the cultural factors influencing the 
growth of American English. Unfortunately it 
misinterprets completely the aims and working 
methods of linguistic scientists in the United 
States. 


WORDSWORTH: CENTENARY STUDIES 
PRESENTED AT CORNELL AND 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITIES. Edited 
by GILBERT T. DUNKLIN. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. $3.00. 


A reappraisal of Wordsworth’s importance 
for modern readers by seven eminent scholars. 
Six contributors found him important; Douglas 
Bush submits a minority report. 


ACTION FOR CURRICULUM IMPROVE- 
MENT. 1951 Yearbook, Association for 

. Supervision and Curriculum Development 
(1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.). Pp. 246. $3.50. 


Statements of the need for curriculum change 
and the theory behind such change are followed 
by rather practical examples of practices em- 
ployed to achieve it. Teachers will find useful 
the explanations of how units developed and 
what these units were. 


IMPROVING SCHOOL HOLDING POWER. 
U.S. Office of Education Circular 291. Super- 
intendent of Documents (Washington 25, 
D.C.). Pp. 86. $0.40. Offset. Paper. 


Although essentially a list of subjects for 
research pertaining to drop-outs, this booklet 
devotes one-half its space to a reporting of spe- 
cific steps taken in larger cities to reduce the 
number of drop-outs. It is interesting and sig- 
nificant to note that a great many of these 
steps center around improved language arts in- 
struction programs. 


EDUCATION IN INDIA. By Avuprey A. 
ZELLNER. Bookman Associates. Pp. 272. 
$3.50. 

A history of schools in the Lower Ganges 

area during the period 1858-1940. 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN TEACHING. By 
Fritz Rept and WILL1AM W. WATTENBERG. 
Harcourt. Pp. 454. $3.50. - 


A text for novice teachers in which the au- 
thors apply the principles of mental hygiene to 
the actual teaching situations. The authors 
stress the relation of the students’ mental health 
and success in teaching. 
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MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN 
THEIMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATION. 
Edited by ArTHuUR E. TRAXLER. “American 
Council on Education Studies,” Ser. I, No. 
46. Pp. 141. $1.50. Paper. 


High school teachers of English will find half 
of the fourteen essays pertinent to them—es- 
pecially those on criteria for a testing program, 
the use of tests by the classroom teacher, and 
the Citizenship Education Project currently di- 
rected by Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL CATA- 
LOG, 1951. R. R. Bowker (New York). 
Pp. 166. $1.00. 


Although this is probably as complete a list- 
ing of textbooks in print as is available, it 
should not be mistaken for a complete one. 
Only books published by co-operating firms are 
included: e.g., no Appleton-Century-Crofts 
titles are listed. Classified and graded. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: A TOP PRIORITY and 
CITIZENS AND EDUCATIONAL POLI- 
CIES. Educational Policies Commission. 
$0.15 each pamphlet. Quantity rates. 


These pamphlets are in a sense aimed pri- 
marily at laymen. The first emphasizes the need 
for better salaries and more school buildings in 
terms of the present national emergency. The 
second is a plea for greater interest in the schools 
on the part of parents and other citizens and 
lists definite public relations tasks for teachers. 


THE STAKE OF BUSINESS IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOL EDUCATION. National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools (2 West 
45th St., New York 19). Free. 


A speech by the chairman of the board of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) which 
indicates the immediate material need of our 
economy for well-supported public education. 


Pamphlets 


MOTION PICTURE DISCRIMINATION. 
By Epcar DALE and JoHn Morrison. Uni- 
versity Press, The Ohio State University (Co- 
lumbus 10). Pp. 41. $0.50. 
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A bibliography in which thirty-five magazine 
articles and chapters in high school texts in 
English are summarized so fully that the prac- 
tical impossibility of securing some of the origi- 
nals is no fatal loss. Comments on the thirty- 
eight books about motion pictures are only 
guides to purchase or borrowing of the books. 


THE USE AND APPRECIATION OF ENG- 
LISH. Curriculum Office, Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools. Pp. 181. $1.47. 


A course of study for Grades VII-XII care- 
fully compiled by thirty classroom teachers. It 
intentionally suggests more literature for class 
study than is likely to be used, to allow for 
adaptation to school and class. The committee 
evidently had studied the important recent 
books bearing on their field but so formulated 
their outlines as to leave both conservatives and 
progressives wide latitude. The striking feature 
is the emphasis upon “Work with Words” in 
every year. Ten electives for the senior high 
school are named and described very briefly. 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS CHOOSE 
THE BEST BOOKS OF ’50 FOR THEIR 
READERS. Department of Education, Bal- 
timore, Md. Pp. 8. $0.10. 


An annotated list of over eighty titles, 
grouped by topics. 


EXPLORING CHILDREN’S INTERESTS. 
By G. FreperiIc KupER and BLANCHE B. 
Pautson. “Better Living Booklet.’ Science 
Research Associates. Pp. 48. $0.40. 


YOUR CHILDREN’S HEREDITY. By BEr- 
NICE L. NEUGARTEN. “Better Living Book- 
let.”” Science Research Associates. Pp. 48. 
$0.40. 


IDENTIFYING EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
OF ADULTS. Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, Circular 330. Govern- 
ment Printing Office (Washington 25, D.C.). 
Pp. 64. $0.35. 


The results of a survey to determine the 
methods used by directors of adult education to 
determine the educational needs of their com- 
munity. Methods grouped in order of apparent 
effectiveness. 
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Teaching Materials 
For Class Use 


HOLT ENGLISH LANGUAGE SERIES, 
BOOKS I, II, III, AND IV. Edited by 
Epna L. STERLING, HELEN F. Otson, and 
Haroip Husesy. Pp. 358+-138; 346+157; 
358+138; 319+159. Holt. $2.16; $2.24; 
$2.28; $2.28. 

This four-volume series is based on the con- 
viction that high school students can improve 
their language abilities if instruction is kept 
within a realistic environment that itself stresses 
the importance of language. Instruction must 
relate to needs recognized by the student. 

The editors anchored their work to the ele- 
mental language cycle of reception, reflection, 
expression. The result is a solid, well-executed 
job of textbook-making. In the over-all plan, 
the enabling step is to activate the student to 
an awareness of himself and his relationship to 
people and things around him. He talks; he lis- 
tens; he learns; then he organizes his data ‘for 
oral or written expression. . 

Each volume consists of approximately 350 
pages of instructional material, plus a reference 
section of about 150 pages. The latter includes a 
relatively complete (though streamlined) out- 
line of basic grammar and a battery of inven- 
tory and progress tests. 

One of the greater virtues of the series is the 
subtlety of motivation. Progressive aspects of 
the study of grammar and usage are encountered 
in the most disarming manner. Formal, ab- 
stract presentation of grammar is restricted, for 
the most part, to the reference section. 

The organization of the series is competent. 
All books have an identical bone-structure: a 
reading selection to set the theme; then an ex- 
planatory passage to motivate learning; activity 
assignments with well-proportioned exercises; 
a testing section and an integrated bibliography. 

Books are not identified for specific grades; 
and although the editors say the series is suit- 
able for use in Grades VII through XII, it does 
not seem as if Book I would be helpful to stu- 
dents below Grade IX. Use of the complete set 
would make for a fruitful, well-rounded English 
program. However, each volume could be used 
by itself with adequate success. 

There are some things in the series that cer- 


tain teachers won’t like. For one thing, there 
are several paragraphs of misspelled words star- 
ing at the learner from the printed page, words 
to be rewritten. There are also a number of 
artificial spelling lists to be learned (by whom?). 
And there is this sort of thing: “Copy the fol- 
lowing sentences and insert the necessary 
punctuation.” 

On page 6 (Vol. I, “Reference Section”) the 
student is told, ‘Words are classified according 
to what they do in the sentence.” Later (p. 97), 
in the “Discovery Test,” the young learner is 
asked to give the part of speech of “the follow- 
ing 50 words.” Obviously, these items cannot 
be labeled flatly “bad” or “weak.’’ However, 
they do serve to point up the basic dilemma con- 
fronting anyone attempting to construct a test 
of the type under discussion. 

One’s total estimate of the Holt English Lan- 
guage Series must remain high, for it is indeed 
a well-conceived, well-planned, and a splendidly 
executed instructional tool. Format and illustra- 
tions are attractive and lively. Typography is 
sound and readable, and there is a friendly, ade- 
quate index to tidy up each volume. 


W. M. BEDELL 
ReprForp HicH SCHOOL 
DETROIT 


REMEDIAL ENGLISH. By WALTER ScRIB- 
NER GUILER and RALPH L. HENRY. Rev. ed. 
Ginn. Pp. 206. $1.60. 


Intended for individual study, this consum- 
able, paperbound workbook is accompanied by 
a series of diagnostic tests which the student is 
to take and correct himself. He does only the 
exercises he needs. Limited to mechanics and 
“strict” in its usage rulings. The explanations 
of principles are succint but meticulous. 


SRA BETTER READING BOOK 3. By 
ELizABETH A. SIMPSON. Science Research 
Associates. Pp. 88. $1.75. 


Another in the SRA series of workbooks for 
remedial reading classes. Senior high school 
and adult interest level. 
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Films and Filmstrips 


LITERATURE APPRECIATION: 
LISH LYRICS. Coronet. $50.00. 


This film is aimed at teaching the apprecia- 
tion of lyric poetry by illustrating certain well- 
known English lyrics. After beginning with pic- 
tures illustrating the early lines of “Home 
Thoughts, from Abroad,” it asks, “What is 
lyric poetry?”’ and answers, “The moods and 
emotions of the poet in rhythmical language.” 
A brief historical analysis of other types is then 
supplied: narrative and dramatic poetry and 
songs, illustrated in turn with the Canterbury 
pilgrims, a masque, and a group of singers. 

Then, by way of further definition, the movie 
states that lyricism implies an author’s attitude 
toward specific subject matter, and we are 
shown Moore’s rose and Tennyson’s brook, 
symbols of beauty and immortality, respec- 
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tively. We hear parts of ‘‘Westminster Bridge’’ 


and see the scene, as well as a few scenes from 
Gray’s “Elegy.” 

What the movie does well is to show a be- 
ginning student in poetry that the words should 
evoke images, that imagination is a vital force 
in reading. 

A limitation is that this beginning principle 
is illustrated with poems that could not be 


read by beginners; and if the students are ca-’ 


pable of reading these poems, then the technique 
of the movie is too elementary. Then, too, we 
do not get complete lyrics, but rather lines 
chosen at random. 

Apart from two or three hints that the mean- 
ing of poetry goes beyond the comprehension of 
the image, the film stays on the level of seeing 
the “beautiful” pictures as the poet saw them. 
I think that classes would get the idea that a 
lyric is merely a verbal impression of a rose, a 
cloud, or a nightingale. Most important, the 
teacher must decide whether it is a limiting or 
stimulating factor in reading to supply the 
images rather than to let the students give 
their own reactions to the poems. 


EDWARD J. GoRDON 
GERMANTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA 


COMMUNICATION OF IDEAS AND 
IDEALS. Eight filmstrips by BEss SONDEL, 
with illustrations by CisstE L1EBsHUTz. So- 


ciety for Visual Education (Chicago 14), 
$3.25 each; $24.00, the complete set. 


The content of this series is best described 
by the individual titles of the filmstrips: (1) 
“The Relation of Personality to Communica- 
tion’’; (2) “The Relation of Interests to Com- 
munication”; (3) ““How To Read”; (4) “How 
To Write”; (5) “How To Converse’’; (6) “How 
To Prepare a Speech’; (7) “How To Deliver a 
Speech’’; and (8) “The Relation of Ideals to 
Communication.” 

Teachers of speech and English in the senior 
high school and in junior colleges will find these 
filmstrips a useful supplement to regular class 
instruction. Each one averages about forty-two 
frames. There are numerous cartoon-type draw- 
ings which serve to illustrate and reinforce the 
main idea expressed in the printed text. Humor 
is used very effectively. ~ 

Unfortunately, the series is not uniformly 
excellent. Senior high school English teachers 
will find filmstrips 4, 5, 6, and 7 most useful. 
Numbers 6 and 7 would be of value in high 
school and junior college speech classes par- 
ticularly. 

The superior organization of material in film- 
strips 4 and 6 make several others, notably 1, 2, 
and 3, seem somewhat weak by comparison. In 
this latter group, teachers may be a bit dis- 
turbed by a weakness in continuity. A summari- 
zation toward the end of each filmstrip does 
help, however, to emphasize the main points 
presented. 

In several instances the vocabulary used is 
somewhat technical. Phrases like “controlling 
assertion’? would not have too much meaning 
for average high school students. Expressions 
such as “hell-bent”? and “gosh-awfullest” may 
be considered objectionable usages in some 
school systems. 

Teachers who are looking for supplementary 
material on “conversation” and “listening’’will 
find No. 5 useful. Likewise, those who are 
anxious to provide an introduction to semantics 
in the junior and senior year will find Nos. 4 and 
8 of value. 

It goes without saying that the limitation of 
space provided by forty to forty-three frames 
militates against complete coverage of any of 
the subjects discussed. However, as a supple- 
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mentary teaching aid, the series merits con- 
sideration. 


Oscar M. HaucH 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC. Filmstrip by H. 
ARTHUR KLEIN. Educational Department, 
Stanley Kramer Productions (729 Seventh 
Ave., New York 109). Free. 


The filmstrip uses fifty-five actual scenes 
from the recent motion picture based on Ed- 
mond Rostand’s famous play, Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. The scenes are so selected that, with the 
help of a summarizing text and brief quotations, 
a basic plot evolves. This condensation retains 
as the unifying element the character of Cyrano; 
however, all comic scenes are left out and the 
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unfortunate impression is given that Cyrano de 
Bergerac is a tragedy rather than a “comi- 
tragedy.” 

The strip is meant for college as well as high 
school classes, but it is this reviewer’s opinion 
that high school students will profit more from 
it. If students are shown the strip after they 
have read the play, their discussion will profit 
from a comparison of the simplified plot with 
the original reading version. The main value of 
this educational film is that it helps students to 
visualize the setting of this highly theatrical 
play as well as the costumes and facial expres- 
sions of its major characters. The strip may well 
be used for illustration in literature and dramat- 
ics classes. 

Horst FRENZ 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


For Out-of-Class Use 


THE BLACK TREASURE. By 
Brown. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


Steeped in jungle adventure and Panamanian 
lore, this book should appeal to tenth- and pos- 
sibly unsophisticated eleventh-graders, boys 
and girls. The story paves the way for adult fic- 
tion with its dignified love story and accurate 
local color details (Panama). There are too 
many conflicts against overwhelming odds, but 
these are the author’s justifiable media for im- 
parting information about the wildlife of Pana- 
ma and the interesting ancestry of the natives. 


LIEBER ANKER 
METUCHEN (N.J.) ScHoot 


PHIL STERLING, SALESMAN. By Mt- 

CHAEL Gross. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

Limited as this book is in its specific appeal 
to unpracticed teen-age boys casting about for 
career literature, it cannot be wholeheartedly 
recommended as a rewarding experience in 
literary fiction. Listed by the publishers as one 
of their career books, the story is a kind of case 
study, devoid of suspense and adventure. Only 
ninth- or tenth-grade boys, naively impelled by 
the desire to sell something, will read beyond 
chapter ii. 


VINSON 


L. A. 


PEDDLER’S GIRL. By ExizaBetH Howarp. 
Morrow. $2.50. 
After the death of their mother, eighteen- 
year-old Lucy and her young brother spend the 
summer of 1840, against the wishes of their 


more conventional relatives, living with their 
Uncle Adam on a peddler’s wagon painted blue 
and yellow with scarlet curlicues. As Lucy 
comes to enjoy life on the road west of Detroit, 
she discards some of her ideas of propriety and 
finds love and freedom. A fresh and wholesome 
story for junior high girls. 

ELIZABETH GORDON 
Great NeEcK ScHoor 
Great Neck, NEw York 


NORTH WOODS WHAMMY. By C ype 
Brion Davis. Lippincott. $2.50. 


For junior high. Tony Bristol thinks he is too 
sophisticated for adventure in the north woods 
with his father. He rediscovers his father, forgets 
his “superiority,” breaks through racial preju- 
dice to make friends with their Indian guide 
and discovers the joy of overcoming difficulties. 
Rather too obviously moralistic. 


HERMAN O. MAKEY 
Fort WAyNE, INDIANA 


CLUTCH HITTER. By Ricwarp WAYNE. 
Macrae, Smith. $2.50. 


Baseball enthusiasts fifteen or sixteen years 
old will enjoy this story of Mike Tracy, lucky 
left-fielding rookie, who breaks into the big 
leagues. An overlong flashback shows his learn- 
ing the need to be a team player and not to 
play merely as hard as he wishes. 


Jerome A. Hutto 


WASHINGTON Junior HicH SCHOOL 
GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 
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HOW TO PLAY BIG LEAGUE BASEBALL. 
Edited by MaLcotm Harcourt. $2.50. 


There is magic here especially in the names of 
the authors—Dom Dimaggio, Phil Rizzuto, Joe 
Gordon, Roy Campanella, etc. A big-league 
name player gives pointers on how to play each 
position on the baseball team. Almost boringly 
do-this-don’t-do-that in places and with a 
medium reading difficulty, the book has real 
authenticity and is a sure bet to be pored over 
by young baseball aspirants. And how many 
junior high and early senior high boys are not 
baseball aspirants? 

Dwicut BuRTON 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


THE LOBSTER BOOKS. By Ricuarp W. 
Harcu. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 


The volume contains two complete books 
chronicling the amusing adventures of Mr. 
Lobster and his two friends, Mr. Bear and Mr. 
Badger. The book seems neither quite fish nor 
fowl (no pun intended). It is too old for the ele- 
mentary grades and too young (other than in 
vocabulary) for the junior high school pupil who 
has a real interest in animals. The adult will 
probably enjoy it most. 

D.B. 


HOT CORNER. By RoBeErt S. Bowen. Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard. $2.00. 


Danny was offered a bribe (unreported) to 
lose a World Series game. Fearing that he would 
be held guilty, he ran away. He worried over 
this action in a defense plant, as a Marine in 
Korea, and as a minor-league player after his 
discharge. The moral, to have a friend in whom 
one can confide, is made plain. Good for slow 
readers. 

James GULICK 


San RaFAEL (Cauir.) ScHooL 


TELEVISION STORY. By Joun J. FLOHERTY. 
Lippincott. $2.75. 


Not a story, but a nicely balanced table of 
contents takes one behind the scenes, showing 
occupational opportunities in TV. Argues pro 
and con the educational factors involved about 
homework and tastes. Explains how television 
works, in terms of kinescope, iconoscope, and 
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orthicon. A good explanation of the two sys- 
tems of color is given with a strong bias for 
R.C.A.’s. I can’t say that the explanation is 
completely satisfying, but it is interesting. 


PHIL RIZZUTO. By Joe Trimsie. Barnes. 
$2.50. 


Sportswriter Trimble traces the development 
of Phil Rizzuto from Brooklyn sandlot days 
through the minors to headline-making seasons 
in the American League. He writes about the 
shortstop with affection but tempers his adula- 
tion with the frankness and objectivity of an 
experienced reporter. Gives behind-the-scenes 
picture of the Yankees during the last ten years. 
A straightforward, factual account. Junior and 
senior high school. 


RICHARD S. ALM 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


CLASS RING. By RosamMonp Dv JarpIN. 
Lippincott. $2.50. 


Class Ring is a highly plausible, entertaining 
picture of teen-age life, with characters as 
homey and comfortable as one’s own family. 
The complications result from Tobey’s wearing 
Brose’s class ring as a token of “going steady,” 
since this means ineligibility for other dates. 

“Class Ring was especially interesting to me 
because I am a senior and wearing a ring my- 
self.” 


Etva McBETH 
Newton (Kan.) Hicu ScHoor 


THE VALLEY OF THE DRAGON. By OLIVE 
Price. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 


One of a series of stories of children in great 
times in history. Lin Fu, a camel boy, and Jas- 
mine, a slave girl, have breath-taking adven- 
tures recovering the wonderful white mare 
stolen from the great Kublai Khan. They meet 
Marco Polo, travel caravan routes, and glimpse 
freedom of religion as permitted by the Khan. 
Many seventh- and eighth-graders will enjoy 
this book. 


HELEN F. BENNER 


STREET Junior ScHOOL 
BANGoR, MAINE 
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TWO NEW AIDS 


for teaching literature 


New Recordings by Robert Frost 


America’s most distinguished contemporary poet last spring 
recorded his readings of twenty-four of his most popular poems. 
These included all poems previously offered on our older records 
(now superseded) as well as twelve new selections. 


Available at 78 rpm. singly or in an album of six records; at 
33% rpm. on two long playing records. All pressings are on un- 
breakable vinylite. 


Write for a complete list and member’s prices. 


A New Edition of Books for You 


Published last summer, this completely revised booklist for 
teen-agers is available at a price every student can afford. 


Over 1,500 titles, topically arranged, annotated, illustrated. 
Authoritative. 


Thirty cents each in lots of ten or more; forty cents per 
single copy. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 WEST 68th STREET CHICAGO 21, ILLINOIS 


: 


Want To Use Radio and TV Intelligently with Your Classes? 
Then subscribe at $2.30 for the remainder of the school year to 


LISTENABLES ano LOOKABLES 


A three-times-a-month listing of network radio and video 
programs of interest to teachers and parents. Contains pro- 
gram details, study guides, and helpful hints on utilization. 


LISTENABLES AND LOOKABLES 
61 Lafayette Avenue East Orange, New Jersey 


See 


at my expense 
A postcard request will bring a sample copy of the 
Cumulative Reading Record devised by Margaret M. 
Skinner for use in her own high school classes. No sales- 
man will follow; I have none. No letters will pester you; 
I am too busy. Neither salesman nor letters are needed, 
because the use of CRR has grown through the years 
without either. It is practical. 


CRR tells you 


clearly 
conveniently 
cheaply 


the things about 


Johnny’s and Susie’s “home” reading which you need to 
know to help them do more and better. 


Chicago 21 


211 West 68th St. 
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@ Many IMPROVED Features 
@ Same LOW Price 


THE 
AMERICAN 
HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


A carefully prepared abridgment of 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY, 
edited by Clarence L. Barnhart. 

Contains a unique special section of 
exercises on how to use the dictionary 
‘more effectively. This helpful material 
will not be found in any other dictionary, 
regardless of price! 

Up-to-date, 1951 printing from all 
new plates on high quality paper—extra- 
strong binding. 

Net School Price $1.50 
Thumb Indexed Edition $2.00 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
222 Fourth Avenue New. York 3, N.Y. 


Better Speech through Records 


The Art of Good Speech, a complete speech 
course by eminent authorities, enables one to 
to s more effectively 
? everyday speech situations. 


Topics: Speech and personality; the psychology of 

effective speaking; the correct use of the voice; de- 

termining the correct pronunciation of words; 

methods of transcription; improving one’s conver- 

sation; talking before groups; managing the inter- 
view, etc. 


Features: a complete list of words which offer spell- 
ing or pronunciation difficulties (6000 words are 
transcribed in a system that can be read at a glance); 
a full list of words of disputed pronunciation, ‘with 
the recommendations of a group of specialists; self- 
administering tests for discovering words one may 
be mispronouncing and records on which to bear 
the correct pronunciation; vocabulary-building 
progress, etc. 


4 unbreakable records... 7 books and manuals 
in an attractive case... $13.95 
_ Spanish Course 664 pp., 8 unbreakable records $17 


The Russell Press + 1512S. 64b St. © Phila. 47, Pa, 


2 books for the price of One! 


Based upon the new idea of 
presenting together an older 
and a modern classic for com- 


parison. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING— 
The King’s Henchman 


ROMEO AND JULIET— 
Cyrano de Bergerac 1.95 


JULIUS CAESAR— 

Elizabeth the Queen 1.75 
MACBETH— 

The Emperor Jones 1.75 
COMPARATIVE ESSAYS— 

Present and Past 1.95 


HAMLET and Other a 
Old and New 15 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
Present and Past 1.95 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS— 
Modern Descriptive Poetry 1.50 


Write for Descriptive Circular EJ 
Noble and Noble 


Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 
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HEATH texts 
to develop reading skills 


Christ: Winning Words 


For high school grades. Combines vocabulary building with a study of words in 
action. 


Hovious: Flying the Printways 


For junior high school grades. Eradicates childish reading faults and prevents 
the development of bad reading habits. 


Hovious and Shearer: Wings for Reading 


Especially planned to help children of seventh grade ability to acquire basic 
reading skills. 


Knight and Traxler: Develop Your Reading 


Designed to discover and correct the individual difficulties of 8th, 9th, or 10th 
grade students. 


Knight and Traxler: Read and Comprehend, 
Revised 


Trains high school students in technical reading skills and in reading for enjoy- 
ment and comprehension. 


TLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


DALLAS LONDON Company 
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